











“Making the world’s finest Catholic 
literature available to all.” 


DOUBLEDAY 


® IMAGE BOOKS 





JUST PUBLISHED— 


£ new titles in the 
best-known series of 


inexpensive Catholic editions 


VIPERS’ TANGLE 
Francois Mauriac. This powerful novel of evil 
and redemption is hailed by the N. Y. Herald 
Tribune as “Mauriac’s finest achievement and 
undoubtedly a very great novel.” 
(Orig. $3.00) 75¢ 


THE MANNER IS ORDINARY 
John Lafarge, S.J. The memoirs of a priest who 
has been so much at the heart of Catholic ac- 
tivity that his life is a panorama of the Church 
in America for the past 50 years. 
(Orig. $4.75) 95¢ 


THE CHURCH AND THE RECONSTRUCTION 
OF THE MODERN WORLD 

Edited by Terence P. McLaughlin, C.S.B. The 

social encyclicals of Pope Pius XI, annotated 

and indexed, covering the major issues of our 

time. (Image Original) $1.25 


THE GREATEST BIBLE STORIES 
Edited by Anne Fremantle. A Catholic anthol- 
ogy from world literature, specially abridged for 
this edition. Such authors as Mauriac, Claudel, 
Peguy, Rilke, and Ronald Knox recreate unfor- 
gettable moments in the lives of Our Lord and 
Our Lady. (Orig. $3.50) 75¢ 


A GILSON READER 
Edited by Anton C. Pegis. Selections from the 
writings of Etiénne Gilson, one of the most 
stimulating and far-ranging of contemporary 
Catholic thinkers. Also in cloth binding at $3.50. 
(Image Original) 95¢ 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 

ST. THERESE OF LISIEUX 
by John Beevers. A new translation of the out- 
standing spiritual book of our century, the in- 
spiring autobiography of “the greatest saint of 
modern times.” (Image Original) 65¢ 


There are now 59 Image Books available wherever Catholic books are sold. 
See the entire selection at your booksellers, or write for complete list to: 
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“J HELENA 

Evelyn Waugh. A brilliant historical novel by 
a distinguished modern writer, an appealing por- 
trayal of the saint who unearthed Christ’s Cross. 
(Orig. $3.95) 65¢ 


MY LIFE FOR MY SHEEP 
Alfred Duggan. The life of St. Thomas a Becket, 
narrated in the form of a novel. Nowhere has 
the story of the epic struggle between St. Thomas 
and Henry II been told so vividly. 
(Orig. $5.00) 90¢ 
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A Catholic Review of Books and the Arts T. 





!deal for college and senior high school classes, organizations mé 
and study clubs, a copy of THE CRITIC in the hands of every wil 
student or member is a highly effective way to acquaint them Fr 
with the richness of every aspect of Catholic culture. Hundreds Lo 


of reliable book reviews each year, articles by outstanding 





authors and scholars like Christopher Dawson, Sir Arnold Lunn, 
Charles Bracelen Flood, Barry Ulanov, a monthly music column 
by Paul Hume, articles and columns on the fine arts, cinema, 
television, and the theatre all make THE CRITIC a truly out- 
standing key to our Catholic heritage. 


Inquire today about quantity rates 
for your class or organization. Write: 


Quantity Circulation Manager 








The Critic, 210 West Madison Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 
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ADIARY OF MEDITATION 


{, Francis De Sales 
Edited by Dom Cuthbert Smith, O.S.B. 


A lot of people have read St. Francis de 
Sales with good profit—and small wonder, 
he is about the best spiritual director we 
can think of. This handsome os book with 
bound-in ribbon marker offers 
short but abundantly fruitful 
daily meditations. It’s a mar- 
velous book to give or to re- 
ceive at any time of the year, 
at any occasion, but if no one 
is kind enough to give it to you, 
go out and buy it before you 
feel sorry for yourself: St. Francis didn’t like self-pity. 








Imprimatur $4.75 


T. BERNADETTE 
A Pictorial Biography 


By Leonard von Matt and Francis Trochu 


Like its companion volumes St. Pius X, St. Francis of Assisi, 
and St. Ignatius of Loyola, this new book is a profussion of 
magnificent photographs and inspiring text. For nearly a hun- 
dred years the world has loved Bernadette; in this book they 
will come to know her better and love her even more. Leonard 
von Matt, one of the truly great artists of the camera, and 
Francis Trochu, Bernadette’s authorized biographer, have com- 
bined to present a book that will honor the Jubilee Year of 
Lourdes with glory. “. . . a handsome book... a fascinating 
new book.”—Jubilee 
Imprimatur $7.00 








HERE THE SOIL WAS SHALLOW 


By Jose Maria Gironella 


This is a book which will be read by many. 
Some will find it disturbing because it’s that 
kind of book, but no one will put it down 
without having been deeply moved. The 
author of The Cypresses Believe in God, has, 
on this prize-winning novel, sketched the por- 
trait of someone we all know—the man who 
flees God while unconsciously seeking him. 


$4.95 


P.S. Please observe the jacket—we’re proud of it. 





HE GREAT CRISIS IN 
MERICAN CATHOLIC HISTORY 


By Thomas T. McAvoy, C.S.C. 


We'll let you decide whether or not it’s an understatement to 
call it simply a “great” crisis; but certainly it was a crisis, 
and we can be grateful to Father Thomas McAvoy for his judi- 
cious account of this all-but-forgotten chapter of American 
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History. It would be impossible to relate much concerning the 
circumstances in so little space, but since you’re entitled to 
know something about the book, perhaps it will suffice to say 
that it concerns the so-called heresy of “Americanism” that 
found bishops, clergy, and laymen quarrelling bitterly at the 
turn of the century. The Vatican finally intervened, but never- 
theless, an indelible mark was left on the Church in this coun- 
try. 


Imprimatur Now ready,, $6.00 


THE SACRIFICE OF THE 
MYSTICAL BODY 


By Eugene Masure 


Guided by the recent papal directives on the Mass, Canon 
Masure has written a serious commentary on the Eucharist 
as a mystery of love and as a sacrament instituted by Christ 
... enlivening a true and fervent devotion toward the very 
center of Catholic worship. 


Imprimatur $3.50 


THIS PLACE CALLED LOURDES 


By Sister Maureen Flynn, O.P. 


This is the story of Lourdes. It is not a story of 
Bernadette, but of the legacy the Mother of 
God permitted the little peasant girl to give 
the world. With Sister Maureen as your guide, 
you will come to know the wonders of this 
“homeland of Our Lady.” In personal letters 
written by the cured themselves, Sister brings 
a clearer understanding of the miraculous cures 
at Lourdes. Above all, you will find in this book 
the real meaning of Lourdes—“a capital of 
prayer” where for a hundred years the power of God and the 
intercession of His Mother have been manifest. 





.  Imprimatur $3.75 


CHARLES V 


By Gertrude von Schwarzenfeld 


Charles V, King of Spain and Holy Roman Emperor, was an 
extraordinary man. He was the kind of man that every gen- 
eration should have. During the sixteenth century, while 
Europe slipped off into secularity, he worked hard to hold her 
to her ancient role as the embodiment of Western Christen- 
dom. Today, when the Western world seeks to recover its des- 
tiny, the story of this valiant Knight of the Church acquires 
new pertinence. 


Coming November 11, $6.50 
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HER 
NAME 
IS 
MERCY 


The inspiring story of 
Sister Mary Mercy (M.D.) 


and her work in Korea 


by Sister Maria 
del Rey 


In 1951 three Maryknoll Sis- 
ters (one of whom was Sister 
Mary Mercy, a doctor) arrived 
in Pusan to help the thousands 
of refugees from North Korea. 
Working with the barest essen- 
tials they became the core of 
a clinic that by 1954 treated 
2,957 patients in one day. Sis- 
ter Maria del Rey, the author 
of Pacific Hopscotch and In and 
Out the Andes, has an unfailing 
gift for capturing the humorous 
side of the Sisters’ lives, despite 
the hardships they faced. An 
optimistic, uplifting book, which 
stresses the inner fortitude of 
the refugees and the wonderful 
cooperation the Sisters received 
from all quarters. Illustrated 
with photographs. 


$3.95 at all bookstores 


CHARLES 
SCRIBNER’S SONS 





ABOUT OUR CONTRIBUTORS 





Annabelle M. Melville 


pee Cueverus, first bishop of Bos- 
ton, will be the latest figure to step 
out of the archives of American church 
history through the coaxing research of 
Annabelle Melville. He follows biogra- 
phies of Elizabeth Bayley Seton and 
John Carroll of Baltimore, books that 
have won for Mrs. Melville recognition 
as a Catholic historian. She hopes to see 
the new biography published in 1958 
which is the 150th anniversary year of 
the foundation of Boston as a diocese. 

While waiting for the manuscript of 
John Carroll of Baltimore to be deliv- 
ered from the hands of advisory readers, 
Mrs. Melville, “to keep my typing hand 
in practice,” turned out a mystery novel, 
Rue the Reservoir, which, the author 
suspects, has been read by many of her 
students at the State Teachers College 
in Bridgewater, Massachusetts in prefer- 
ence to her more substantial work. 

Bicgraphy, however, is Mrs. Mel- 
ville’s first love. Research to her is 
“happy delving,” and she spent the last 
two summers doing just that in Paris, 
Bordeaux and Montauban looking for 
Cheverus material. 

Her first book, Elizabeth Bayley Se- 
ton, began as a term paper in one of 
Msgr. John Tracy Ellis’ classes at the 
Catholic University of America where 
Mrs. Melville was doing post-graduate 
work in history, and passed through an 
intermediate stage in 1949 as a doctoral 
dissertation. 


John Carroll was a contemporary of 
Mother Seton’s and research for his bi- 
ography stemmed rather naturally from 
the work done by Mrs. Melville on the 
first book. John Carroll of Baltimore was 
awarded the John Gilmary Shea prize 





ee 


in December, 1955, by the American 
Catholic Historical Society. 

Mrs. Melville who became a Cath. 
olic at the age of twenty-six attributes 
her conversion to four factors. “First, 
through fortunate accident it happened 
that the finest intellects I encountered 
among my contemporaries were pos 
sessed by actively practicing Catholics, 
Second, I was given almost a year of 
instruction in the Church’s teaching by 
Father Arthur Cunningham, the pastor 
of the church in St. Johnsville, New 
York, where I did my first five years of 
high school teaching. Third, I read the 
Imitation of Christ. And, finally, I did 
my master’s thesis on the subject of G. 
K. Chesterton’s philosophy.” 

In her spare time Mrs. Melville, who 
is head of the social studies department 
at Bridgewater Teachers College, likes 
to “dabble in amateur theater, putter 
over African violets, experiment with 
cooking, whip up a new dress, write 
book reviews and keep track of her five 
godchildren.” Mrs. Melville’s review of 
Albert Gallatin by Raymond Walters, 
Jr.,, appears on page 41. 


(Cranes DE SzEGHEO who reviews 
The Hungarian Revolution, edited 
by Melvin J. Lasky, served as general 
secretary of the Royal Institute of 
Foreign Affairs, an independent arm of 
the Hungarian government, prior to the 
German occupation. He left Hungary 
at the time of the Russian occupation in 
1945, and went to Austria where he was 
Head of the Department of Civilian 
and Austrian personnel for the French 
occupation forces. At present he is com 
pleting a dissertation on political science 
at the University of Chicago. 

Sister Mary Therese, $.D.S., who te 
views The Man Has Wings: New 
Poems and Plays by Francis Thompson, 
is the author of two volumes of poetry 
and editor of several anthologies. At 
present she is teaching psychology at 
St. Mary’s School of Nursing, Wausau, 
Wis. 

Quentin Lauer, S.J., who reviews 
Milovan Djilas’ The New Class, is a 
Doctor of Philosophy from the Univer 
sity of Paris and a long-time student 
of communism. At present he is Profes 
sor of Marxist Philosophy at the Insti 
tute of Contemporary Russian Studies, 
Fordham University. 
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My Books 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


CONFRATERNITY OF THE PRECIOUS BLOOD 


“MY SUNDAY MISSAL” known to many as the Stedman Missal, is the only 
Missal which uses the number system as a means of self instruction. Latin-English 


Ordinary. 
Regular type 384 pages S8¢ to $6.80 © Larger type 512 pages 76¢ to $6.96 


“MY DAILY PSALM BOOK”—The Book of Psalms arranged for each day 
of the week—New English Translation from the New Latin Version—Illustrated 


with 211 pictures especially created by Ariel Agemean, K.S.G. for this publication. 
384 Pages 62¢ to $4.78 


“MY IMITATION OF CHRIST” A revised translation made to free it of 
archaic expressions without destroying its original flavor. Each chapter has its 
own illustration executed in expert fashion exclusively for this book by the noted 
Armenian Artist, Ariel Agemean, K.S.G. 480 Pages 78¢ to $2.25 


"MY WAY OF LIFE”—Simplification of the Summa of St. Thomas Aquinas by 
Rev. Walter Farrell, O.P. and Rev. Martin Healy, Professor of Dogmatic Theology 


at the Seminary of the Immaculate Conception, Huntington, N. Y. 
640 Pages $1.35 to $3.75 


"MY DAILY PRAYER” —A Different Kind of Prayer Book—divided into three 
parts: Daily Prayer — Seasonal Thoughts — Lives of the Saints. This book is pre- 
sented to the many laymen who desire to pray with the Church in the spirit of 
the Breviary. . 512 Pages 82¢ to $2.25 


“MY DAILY BREAD” Father Paone—Summary of the Spiritual Life—Simplified 
and arranged for Daily Reading, Reflection and Prayer. Treats respectively of the 
three ways of the Spiritual Life. (1) Purification (2) Imitation (3) Union. 

448 Pages 78¢ and $1.35 





“CHRIST IN THE GOSPEL” A Harmony of the Four Gospels—Story of the 
Life of Christ in word and picture—170 original illustrations prepared especially 
for this book. Also included a study guide by Rev. John A. O’Brien, Ph. D., of 
Notre Dame University. 448 Pages  68¢ to $4.78 


CONFRATERNITY OF THE PRECIOUS BLOOD 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. JOSEPH B. FREY, Director 


S300 FT. HAMILTON PARKWAY - BROOKLYN 19, N. Y. 
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RECOLLECTION THE 
SOUL OF ACTION 


Translated from the Portuguese 
by Conall O’Leary, O.F.M. 


Are you seeking tranquility? It can 
be attained only through close co- 
operation with the plans of God. In 
this book Henrique Golland Trin- 
dade, O.F.M., late Bishop of Sao 
Paulo, describes simply and clearly 
how to achieve that co-operation 
through contemplation. However, he 
first explains what contemplation is 
not, what it is, how it operates. An 
invaluable volume for priests, reli- 
gious, devout lay people. 

178 pp., $2.00 


THE SANCTIFIER 


Translated from the Spanish of 
Most Reverend Luis M. Martinez 


The Holy Spirit has often been 
called—with justice—the ‘’Forgot- 
ten Member of the Trinity.’’ Ser- 
mon and discussion material for 
priests, supplementary reading for 
seminarians, refectory reading for 
religious, personal meditation and 
information on the Holy Spirit for 
everyone abounds here. Handsome 


for giving. a $4.00 
PP., 4. 


CHURCH AND CULTURE 
IN THE MIDDLE AGES 


Schnurer-Undreiner 


The vital years between 350 and 814 
brought amazingly to life. “’. . . vast 
resources of a magnificent, scholar- 
ly mind.” America “’. . . work shows 
the author’s deep understanding of 
the subject.’’ Homiletic and Pas- 
toral Review ‘There is very much 
indeed to recommend this history’ 


Books on Trial 
592 pp., $7.50 


At your bookstore or from 
Dept. 4-2504 


ST. ANTHONY GUILD PRESS 


Paterson, New Jersey 
6 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 





COMMENTS ON CHANGE 


THE CRITIC JUST ARRIVED. HEARTIEST CON- 
GRATULATIONS. SPLENDID CONTRIBUTION TO 
THE LITERARY FIELD, AND RAISES STANDARDS 
OF CATHOLIC PARTICIPATION. MAY GOD PROS- 
PER THE WORK. 


JOHN EGAN AND CANA BOARD 


Please enter two subscriptions for Books on 
Trial. One is to be sent to a Protestant min- 
ister publisher friend of mine. I am a convert 
myself, and you may be interested in my 
note to him: 
I am sending you a subscription to Books 
on Trial, just because I find it an interest- 
ing Catholic commentary on books. I think 
it is changing its name, for Catholics are 
so ultra sensitive about accusations levelled 
at them concerning censorship. I am sorry, 
for I liked the Books on Trial idea and 
think it much more distinctive than Critic 
or whatever it is they are going to call 
themselves. I think, with all the mass of 
literature that is coming out today, the stuff 
should be “tried” before purchase. So why 
not Books on Trial? Somebody’s got to dis- 
criminate, for we haven’t time to all dip 
into everything. 


Neva WuiTe 
Marquette University Library 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


The new magazine is beautiful. The cover 
has class and I especially like the new title. 
I did not care for the former title as it 
smacked faintly of “book burning” to some 
people, even though the contents were al- 
ways of the highest calibre. Best wishes for 
success with the new magazine. 


Erteen E. Crean 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


The cover for the August-September number 
is stunning, and Nina Polcyn’s article with 
the illustrations from the religious art exhibit 
as well as the Willa Cather article are splen- 
did. 
Mrs. Water Braun 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Please congratulate everyone for me for the 
very distinguished issue under your new title. 
I think I told you that I liked this title very 
much better than Books on Trial. I am also 
interested in seeing how you broadened your 
editorial scope. It is an excellent issue. I 
should think the one problem you would have 
now would be to keep each issue up to the 
magnificent standard you have established 
with this one. 

FRANKLIN Watts 

Franklin Watts, Inc. 

New York, N.Y. 


This so-called revamped magazine seems to be 
striving for quantitative rather than qualita- 
tive values! Books on Trial was a literary 
magazine—there was never a doubt about 
that. The Critic, as I feared, seems to have 
become more The Cricket, skipping from one 
type of cultural value to another, and abys- 
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mally dull to boot. The life and vitality and 
punch seems to have gone out of the maga- 
zine I have loved and admired so much, 
Only Lancelot Sheppard’s article and Dap 
Herr’s column in the August-September issue 
seem to express any constructive thought or 
action. 

Mrs. C. Lopez Hines 

Atlanta, Ga. 


Your fifteenth anniversary issue was one of 
the best yet. You’ve been doing a superb job 
for a long time; and I rejoice to note that you 
will soon broaden your editorial province to 
include criticism of music and painting and 
the other arts. 

Paut Horcan 

Roswell, N.M. 


Congratulations on The Critic. I have just 
seen the first issue of the magazine with the 
new title and I was delighted in every respect 
—including my usual delight at Dan Hers 
choleric comments and Joel Wells’ informa 
tive column. 

With your new format you should be able 
to offer your readers even more than you have 
in the past which has always been a great 
deal. I feel only sorrow for those unlucky 
souls who are not yet subscribers to The 
Critic and who are missing the pleasure of 
reading every new issue. 


Managing Editor 
Donatp J. THoRMAN 
The Ave Maria 
Notre Dame, Ind. 


WILLA CATHER 


It seems scarcely believable that L. V. Jacks 
“Music and Willa Cather” (The Critic for 
August-September) made no reference what: 
soever to “A Wagner Matinee.” 

I am sure most admirers of Miss Cather, at 
least those as thoroughly read as the writer 
of such an article should be, would agree 
that this short story distilled the deep, stir 
ring and peculiarly evocative force of music 
more powerfully than any other of her wit 
ings. 

Joun CovENEY 
New York, N.Y. 


Mr. Coveney is right in thinking the “Wag 
ner Matinee” a good short story. It is not one 
of Miss Cather’s best. As for the emotional 
responses it distills that may be largely a sub 
jective matter. 

The clearly stated purpose of my article 
was to demonstrate, chiefly by statistical ap 
proach, that Miss Cather’s interest in must 
was deep and continuous, with the result thet 
references to music appear in a large portion 
of her writing over many years. Other aspects 
were side issues. The question was not whi 
one of her writings distilled the force of mt 
sic most powerfully, but how often she tu 
to music to help out her work. 


I am properly grateful to Mr. Coveney fot 
his prompt in‘zrest. 
L. V. Jacks 
O.naha, Neb. 
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The author's column, “Theology for the Layman,’ 
Diocesan papers: THEOLOGY FOR BEGINNERS is based on the ar- 


MORE FALL BOOKS 


from 
SHEED & WARD 


THEOLOGY for BEGINNERS 


by F. J. Sheed 


a 


appears in 23 


ticles which have appeared in the past year. As readers who have seen 
the column know, it really is theology and really for beginners. All 
that is needed to enjoy it is ordinary intelligence and a wish to 


know more about God. 


DOCTOR RABELAIS 


by D. B. Wyndham Lewis 


A biography of the brilliant, quick-tempered and 
jightly alcoholic genius whose name gave us the 
ddjective ‘“‘rabelaisian.” In case you wonder, none of 
his books are, or ever have been, on the Index. 
Ready $4.00 


MERE MARIE of the URSULINES 
by Agnes Repplier 
With an Introduction by Frances 
Parkinson Keyes 
A reprint of Agnes Repplier’s delightful biography of 
Mere Marie, who played such a notable part in estab- 


lishing Catholic education in 17th century Canada. 
A Thomas More “Book to Live.” Ready $3.50 


ST. JOHN of the CROSS 


by Bruno de Jesus-Marie, O.C.D. 

With a foreword by Jacques Maritain 
A reprint of the definitive life of the Doctor of the 
Dark Night. Ready $6.00 


Ready October 9th $3.00 


The BEGINNING of the ENGLISH 
REFORMATION 
by Hugh Ross Williamson 


A clear, brief account of the Protestant Reformation 
in England, with emphasis on the suspiciously neat 
way in which each change in doctrine fitted in with 
government policies. Ready $2.50 


The RESTLESS CHRISTIAN 
by Kilian McDonnell, O.S.B. 


Short meditations for laymen which originally ap- 
peared in the SIGN magazine. The editors tell us that 
no similar series has produced so much favorable 
comment. Ready $3.00 


The SACRED HEART in the LIFE 


of the CHURCH 
by Margaret Williams, R.S.C.J. 


On the development of this devotion from the earliest 
times to the present, with liberal quotations from 
poets, mystics and theologians. Ready ic $3.75 


CANTERBURY BOOKS - A New Series 


These are short informative guide-books to the essentials of Catholic teaching, 
designed to bridge the gap between pamphlets and full length works. Each will be 
on a subject of special interest to inquirers: most will be made, as these first 


five are, by extracting parts from books already published: 


THE ROOTS of the REFORMATION by Karl Adam (from 


“One and Holy”) 


MARRIAGE and the FAMILY by F. J. Sheed (from “Society 


and Sanity”’) 


CONFESSION by J. C. Heenan (from “Priest and Penitent’’) 
The DEVIL by Walter Farrell, O.P. and others (from “Satan: 


A Symposium”) 


The ROSARY by Maisie Ward (from “Splendor of the Rosary”’) 
Ready Oct. 9th 


All paper-bound: 75c each 


Order from any bookstore 


The Fall number of Sheed & Ward’s OWN TRUMPET contains descriptions of 
our Fall books, new and reprinted book reviews, extracts from books to come 
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Heiress to millions 
— she devoted her life 
to her fellow men 


THE GOLDEN 
DOOR 


The Life of Katharine Drexel 
By KATHERINE BURTON 


Main Line socialite, inheritor of a great banking for- 
tune, Katharine Drexel, to the consternation of many, 
cast all aside to dedicate her energies and talents to the 
education of two neglected races of America — the In- 
dian and the Negro. In sixty years, with the help of 
the congregation she founded, she established a vast 
network of schools and the first Catholic university for 
Negroes in the U. S. This is the intimate story of a 
woman of faith and vision who has left a priceless 
legacy to the world. $3.75, now at your bookstore 





Every lover of animals will 
want to read this true and 
enchanting story of 


A PRIEST 
AND HIS DOG 


By JEAN GAUTIER 
















With Gallic drollery and a remarkable sensitivity, 
Pére Gautier tells of the adventures he shared 
with his dog, and of his ideas about dog psychol- 

ogy and intelligence; of a heaven for animals; 

about the dog’s place in the scheme of cre- 
ation; of how people can understand 
their dogs better, and what they can 
learn from them. $3.00 
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Christianity 
in China — from 
the 7th Century 
Nestorians to the 
present-day persecutions 


CHINA AND 
THE CROSS 


A Survey of Missionary History 
By DOM COLUMBA CARY-ELWES 
$3.95, now at your bookstore 





SHAKESPEARE 
A Portrait Restored 

By CLARA LONGWORTH de CHAMBRUN 
A fresh and exciting book with significant evi- 
dence to support many contested Shakespearian 
theories. $7.50, now at your bookstore 





The wonderful 
historical novels of 


ROBERT HUGH BENSON 
are being rediscovered 

with delight by a new 
generation of readers 


ODDSFISH! 


Edited, and with a Foreword by ANNE FREMAN- 
TLE. Restoration England, filled with political 
and religious intrigue, is the background for this 
cloak-and-dagger tale of love and spell-binding 
adventure. 


BY WHAT 
AUTHORITY? 


Edited, and with a Foreword by Ritey HuGues. 
Two young Elizabethans gamble life, love and 
fortune for the right to stand by their convictions. 


THE KING’S 
ACHIEVEMENT 


Edited, and with a Foreword by Francis X. Con- 
NOLLY. A stirring novel of the dissolution of the 
English monasteries, and of two brothers divided 
in allegiance to the Church and to the Crown. 


COME RACK! 
COME ROPE! 


Edited, and with a Foreword by Pump 
CaRAMAN, S.J. A magnificent saga of the 
hunted priests and their daring esca- 
pades behind the golden curtain of 
Elizabethan England. 

$3.50 each, now at your bookstore 






































































, TRIBUTE 


RONALD 
KNOX 


By SIR ARNOLD LUNN 


was A contemporary of Ronald Knox 

at Balliol, Oxford. My personal ac- 
waintance with him was slight, but 
ike other undergraduates I quoted his 
wigrams and limericks, including lime- 
fcks which were attributed to him and 
witten by other people. He was fa- 
mous as a wit and as President of the 
Oxford Union, the undergraduates’ de- 
lating society reputed to be the nursery 
if Prime Ministers. 

Knox returned to Oxford as a Fellow 
i Trinity College and Chaplain. He 
was an extreme High Churchman, the 
enfant terrible of the Church of Eng- 
tnd and as popular as ever with the 
mdergraduates. He has described this 
Oxford period in his book A Spiritual 
Aeneid which is worth reading if only 
a a criterion of the fact that his conver- 
son was a radical change and not only 
of religious belief. To be frank I felt as 
did many-others that the Anglican Knox 
was a brilliant wit but rather a light 
weight. When he began to preach an 
undergraduate exclaimed, “Such fun! 
The new Fellow’s been preaching here- 
sy. All about Transubstantiation.” 

His conversion in 1917 created no 
surprise. From 1926 to 1939 he was 
Catholic Chaplain to the University of 
Oxford. His conversion in no way af- 
fected his position at Oxford. He was 
still one of the leading personalities of 
a society which is highly critical and 
grudging in its award of “alphas.” The 
Oxford accolade bestowed on outstand- 
ing wits is to invite them to take part as 
the principal speaker at the Eights Week 
debate of the Oxford Union, a debate 
which by tradition is light and enter- 
taining. Father Knox was asked again 
and again. 
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Father Knox’s range 
of pleasures was rather 
circumscribed. It was 
with difficulty that he 
was persuaded to leave 
England. He accom- 
panied me once on a 
cruise to Greece and I 
was saddened by his 
lack lustre response 
to Athens. Never dur- 
ing his Catholic life 
did he visit Rome. “I’m 
a bad sailor,” he once 
remarked to me, “and 
the advice given to bad sailors is to keep 
away from the engines. I followed this 
advice when I embarked on the barque 
of Peter.” 

What gave him pleasure? The society 
of a few, a very few intimate friends, 
translating the Bible, the kind of re- 
search which produced his favourite 
book, that masterpiece Enthusiasm, com- 
posing those inspired sermons, to me 
the most attractive forms of spiritual 
reading, and discerning praise from 
those whose good opinion he valued. 


It is difficult to define the kind of 
influence which he exercised on the 
undergraduates. I should not describe 
him as sociable. His circle of really in- 
timate friends was very restricted. He 
was ultra conservative in his personal 
relations. The few whom he admitted 
to intimacy had the same social and cul- 
tural background as the brilliant group 





For other tributes to Monsignor Knox 
and information about his death and 
burial, see “Letter from England” on 
page 26 and “Off the Cuff” on page 48. 





Ronald Knox: ““A man of authentic humility”’ 


of old. Etonians who were his friends at 
Balliol, but though he had few intimate 
friends he was on friendly and indeed 
cordial terms with a much wider circle 
of those who were on the borderline 
between friends and acquaintances. 
Priests are exacting judges of eminent 
ecclesiastics but no priest was more pop- 
ular with the clergy, particularly as a 
retreat giver, than Ronald Knox. He 
and I once spoke from the same plat- 
form and were guests of a delightful 
priest somewhere in the North of Eng- 
land. After we had done our stuff we 
adjourned to a large room where a re- 
ception was given for the clerics in the 
neighbourhood. It was delightful to see 
how completely Knox was en rapport 
with one and all, and what trouble he 
took to draw out a shy young priest 
who seemed rather overawed by meet- 
ing this great celebrity. 

Knox was a national and not only a 
Catholic celebrity. In his younger days 
he had been a great success as a broad- 
caster and on one occasion disedified 
some of the stricter ecclesiastics by a 
spoof broadcast which purported to de- 
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scribe a revolution breaking out in Lon- 
don and which was as successful in its 
way as the notorious broadcast in the 
States reporting an invasion by the Mar- 
tians. He continued to the end to con- 
tribute occasional miniature sermons to 
the Sunday papers. His translation of 
the Bible, which did not please every- 
body, was none the less acclaimed and 
not only by Catholics but also by many 
non-Catholics. His own favourite among 
his many books was Enthusiasm, and it 
is also my favourite of all his major 
books, but to me his most valuable 
books are: the collected volumes of ser- 
mons which have appeared from time 
to time. They are by far my favourite 
form of spiritual reading, I read them 
and re-read them. Lest I should be sus- 
pected of bias in favour of an old friend 
or of conforming to the pattern of obit- 
uary notices which are seldom critical, 
I may add that I am not one of the 
unqualified admirers of his translation 
of the Bible. 

I was not one of Knox's friends at 
Oxford, though he took me along as 
his guest to a club of which he was 
chairman, but the experiment was not, 
he must have felt, a success and we did 
not meet again for many years. I did 
not like the book in which he described 
his conversion and wrote an unkind 
essay on it in a book Roman Converts 
devoted to a study of five converts to 
the Church. I sent him a copy of my 
book and was completely disarmed by 
the charming letter with which he ac- 
knowledged the unwelcome gift. Some 
years later I suggested that we should 
exchange letters for publication on the 
difficulties of the Catholic claims. Short- 
ly after the book was published Father 
Knox received me into the Church. 

I was never more conscious of what 
Gibbon calls “the brown shade which 
colours the end of life” than when I 
heard that Ronnie was dying. At sev- 
enty, one expects to lose many of the 
friends of one’s youth but somehow I 
always assumed that Ronnie Knox 
would outlive me and one of my secret 
vanities was a hope that he would 
preach at my memorial service. I have 
no regrets for him. As I wrote to him 
before he died, I would gladly have ex- 
changed my expectation of life for his 
in return for the reward which was 
awaiting him. 

In his relation to Christians of the 
other communions Monsignor Knox was 


always friendly when he met them byt 
he did not seek them out. “The 
Church,” he said to me, “gets on by 
hook and by crook, by the hook of the 
fisherman fishing for converts and the 
crook of the shepherd looking after his 
flock, and I am more of a crook than a 
hook.” Immediately after his reception 
he published one or two books which 
contained satirical and rather uncharita- 
ble references to Anglicans but such 
obiter dicta disappeared entirely from 
his later books. 

I remember once asking him whether 
he felt he had more in common with a 
great scholar like Professor Murray, who 
was an agnostic, or with an ardent Bap 
tist like the late Dr. Horton. He ad- 
mitted that he ought to feel nearer a 
Baptist who believed in the godhead of 
our Lord but was candid enough to add, 
“I find Gilbert Murray far more con- 
genial as a companion.” 

On re-reading some of the more ab 
surd remarks in my book Roman Con- 
verts to refresh my memory of what | 
wrote and felt about Knox before I be 
came a Catholic I was reminded of a 
remark which Knox once made to me. 
“I keep reminding myself that I was in 
good faith when I was an extreme An 
glo-Catholic and I say to myself, never 
allow yourself to doubt that this or that 
Anglo-Catholic is in good faith, how 
ever dificult you may now find it to 
believe that they can’t see through the 
weakness of their position.” 

As I have lived mainly abroad and 
as Monsignor Knox rarely came to Lor 
don we saw very little of each other in 
recent years but that I was not forgot 
ten was clear from the great compliment 
which he paid to me by dedicating to 
me a volume of sermons, Captive 
Flames. In the copy which he sent me 
he added a few characteristic emends- 
tions. Opposite the Nihil Obstat he 
wrote, “almost an understatement” and 
against the final paragraph “Such as it 
is, then, here it is”; he wrote “Modesty.’ 

Few priests can have been more await 
of the dangers of our secular civilisation 
and few Chaplains to a University can 
have devoted themselves with more sit 
gle-minded determination to the st 
premely important task of armouring 
undergraduates against the temptations 
of a world which was becoming increas 
ingly hostile not only to Catholicism but 
also to all forms of supernatural reli 


(Continued on page 51) 
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A LEGAL HISTORY 


Obscenity in Literature 


Ox pay in 1663 
Sir Charles 
Sedley, “an obscene” 
poet, stood nude 
and drunk on a 
London balcony, 
pouring blasphem- 
ous oratory and “of- 
fensive liquor” on 
the people in the 
square below him. This incident marked 
the beginning of the Three Hundred 
Years’ War between the Literati and 
the Censors over obscenity. Sir Charles 
was tried and convicted (The King v. 
Sedley) for obscene conduct and the 
legal history of obscenity was under 
way. 





ore 


Roger J. Kiley 


The war started by Sedley’s case 
gathered momentum very slowly. It was 
fifty years after The King v. Sedley that 
an obscenity case involving literature 
reached the courts. The civil court re- 
fused to hear the case upon the quaint 
ground that if the literature was ob- 
scene, the offense was not against sec- 
ular society but against religion. The 
case, The Queen v. Read, was there- 
fore sent to the Ecclesiastical court with 
what result the reported cases do not 
show. The notion that obscenity offend- 
ed only religion may account for curi- 
ous penal laws in the original American 
States, linking together in the same law 
the crimes of profanity, blasphemy and 
obscenity. 


A long truce followed The Queen v. 
Read, so far as legal history discloses. 
About 200 years passed after the case 
of Sir Charles Sedley before any ob- 
scenity decision worth noting was made. 
An English author named Hicklin then 
wrote and published The Confession 
Unmasked. He was convicted in the 
civil court (The King v. Hicklin) of 
publishing obscene literature, though 
ironically enough the book was blas- 
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By HON. ROGER J. KILEY 


phemous, rather than obscene, being 
“an attack upon the Catholic Church, 
embodied in a book which was a bla- 
tant instrument of propaganda for a 
Protestant society.” However this may 
be, the case gave birth to the famed 
Hicklin Rule by which English courts 
and most American courts until recent 
years tested suspected books to deter- 
mine whether they were obscene. The 
Hicklin test “allowed material to be 
judged merely by the effect of an iso- 
lated excerpt upon particularly suscepti- 
ble persons.” The Bible or Gray’s An- 
atomy could not stand up under this 
test. 

The development of the law of ob- 
scenity in America proceeded slowly un- 
til Anthony Comstock took up the 
cudgel for pure art soon after the Civil 
War. In the midst of post war “scan- 
dals, laxity and vulgarity,” he founded 
the New York Society for the Suppres- 
sion of Vice. Comstock kept the Literati 
off balance for forty years until his 
death in 1915. He also kept courts busy 
and must be credited with stepping up 
the pace of the evolution of the ob- 
scenity law in this country. He would 
probably not mind this accolade since it 
is reported that he took credit for fif- 
teen suicides. 


Comstock’s Crusade flourished under 
the banner, “Morals, Not Art or Litera- 
ture.” At the time literature was cre- 
ated and published mostly in New York 
and Massachusetts, and this was his do- 
main. He watched the formation of the 
New England Watch and Ward So- 
ciety in Massachusetts, and this organ- 
ization and his own roamed through the 





The Honorable Roger J. Kiley is 
Judge of the Illinois Appellate Court 
and author of a number of articles on 
legal subjects. 


effete East, leaving trails of burning 
books. After Comstock assailed the pro- 
duction of Mrs. Warren’s Profession. in 
New York City, George Bernard Shaw 
coined the word “Comstockery” to de- 
scribe the activities of men like Com- 
stock. This word made Webster’s New 
International Dictionary where it is de- 
fined in two senses reflecting Comstock’s 
zeal and attitude. 

The Massachusetts courts were very 
sensitive to the obscenity evil, and any- 
one who lived in the “Aspirin Age” of 
the nineteen-twenties and thirties will 
recall the decisions against Elinor 
Glynn’s Three Weeks, Dreiser's The 
American Tragedy, and Lady Chatter- 
ly’s Lover by D. H. Lawrence. So many 
exciting books were banned in Boston 
that publishers struck gold by employ- 
ing the slogan “Banned in Boston” on 
dust covers. There is no doubt that the 
Censors dominated the field at the time 
of Comstock’s death and for twenty 
years afterward. 

Then came Ulysses! United States 
custom officials filed suit to bar Joyce’s 
book from entry into the United States. 
Judge Woolsey of the federal district 
court in 1936 dismissed the suit, United 
States v. One Book Entitled Ulysses, 
and the United States Court of Appeals 
sustained the judgment. 


Judge Woolsey and the Judges Hand 
refused to apply the Hicklin test. They 
decided that while parts of Ulysses were 
obscene, the book “taken as a whole” 
did not tend to excite sexual impulses 
or lustful thought, but that its net effect 
“. . . was only that of somewhat tragic 
and very powerful commentary on the 
inner lives of men and women.” They 
pointed out, “Though the depiction is 
happily not of the stream of conscious- 
ness of all men and perhaps only those 
of a morbid type, it seems to be sincere, 
truthful, relevant to the subject and 
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executed with real art.” The Literati re- 
joiced over the Ulysses decision: Hick- 
lin is dead! Now Comstock “be still!” 

But Comstock’s spirit, like Caesar's, 
lived on. It dogged the foosteps of 
authors, producers and publishers. If 
the Ulysses decision steadied the Cen- 
sors, it did not suffocate them. Scandals 
and cheap productions in the movie in- 
dustry alerted them to the necessity of 
holding a line against the unwholesome 
influence of degraded art. And the more 
recent uncomical comic books sent the 
spirit of Comstock fuming through na- 
tionwide church and civic groups dedi- 
cated to protecting the juvenile popula- 
tion of America. Parents were alarmed 
to find that Mutt and Jeff in 1913 had 
given way to detective stories in 1937. 
Then in the post war restlessness, in a 
society saturated with sex symbols in all 
media of communication, came sex, hor- 
ror and violence and their countless 
combinations. 

Producers of cheap literature gauged 
the market, and with an eye on the till 
introduced the book with the alluring 
paper cover. The half-naked girl gave 
way to the half naked girl with a pistol, 
to the almost naked girl with pistol and 
cigar. Even great books got into com- 
petition and Lord Jim’s paper cover 
showed Jim standing over a seductive 
Malayan beauty as though this too was 
a “come up and see me some time” 
story. 

The pressure arising from this state 
of affairs stimulated law enforcement 
ofhcials, who turned to their laws to see 
what legal weapons were handy for 
meeting the evil. In some form or other 
all forty-eight states had laws dealing 
directly with obscenity. The federal gov- 
ernment had only its postal obscenity 
law to deal indirectly with this domes- 
tic evil by preventing the mailing of 
obscene matter. Local and_ national 
church and civic groups formed and 
directed boycotts against drug_ stores, 
news stands and other sellers of sus- 
pected literature. Applications to exhibit 
movies and to present plays were de- 
nied by local governmental censors, and 
arrests were made. The courts became 
busier than they had ever been with 
obscenity cases. 

The Censors and the Literati were in 
uncertain combat. The lines on both 
sides seemed tangled. The obscene, vul- 
gar, distasteful, disgusting became blur- 
red. Puritan attitudes attributed to Cath- 
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olics “were equally and often more vig- 
orously espoused by Protestants.” There 
was no agreement on whether obscenity 
was in the eye or the object, or whether 
“morals” and “mores” had the same or 
different meanings. A symposium at 
Duke University Law School in 1955 
brought together papers of experts in 
anthropology, art, law and morals in a 
search for certainty about the nature of 
obscenity. The results were indeter- 
minate. 

The courts seemed no more certain 
than the publishers, producers, censors 
or the non-professional civic and church 
groups. A New York law under which 
a movie, The Miracle, was banned as 
“sacrilegious” was held unconstitutional 
by the Supreme Court of the United 
States because the term “sacrilegious” 
was too vague a word upon which to 
restrict freedom of expression. But a 
Chicago ordinance under which The 
Miracle was denied a permit on the 
ground that it was immoral was upheld 
by the Supreme Court of Illinois, and 
“immoral” was found to be clear enough 
for legal purposes. 

How could the courts be certain? The 
laws of all but six states define obscene 
“by adding to it one or more of the fol- 
lowing words: disgusting, filthy, inde- 
cent, immoral, improper, impure, lasci- 
vious, lewd, licentious and vulgar.” No 
wonder there were so many censors both 
on and off the police force and bench. 
One man’s “vulgarity” was another 
man’s “obscenity.” Many courts adhered 
to the Hicklin test while bolder courts 
followed the Ulysses test. 

The church and civic groups pre- 
pared lists of books which they thought 
were published, displaved or sold in vio- 
lation of the obscenity laws. The basis 
of the lists probably rested on one or 
other of the words rattled off in the 
laws. If a committee decided a book was 
too disgusting or vulgar to be read by 
an adolescent, the book was on the list. 
If the committee threatened or boycot- 
ted the drug store owner, he might agree 
the book was disgusting but insist it 
was not obscene. Authors, publishers, 
producers, druggists, news dealers, dis- 
tributors, law enforcement agencies and 
courts all seemed in the same rudder- 
less boat; Literati and Censors alike. 


[x THE first half of 1957 the Supreme 
Court of the United States began 
to clear this foggy legal atmosphere with 


a cluster of decisions. An obscenity stat. 
ute may not constitutionally protect the 
state’s minors at the cost of unduly te. 
stricting adult access to books. This js 
to adjust all reading to what is fit for 
children and is “to burn the house to 
roast the pig.” (Butler v. Michigan, Feb- 
ruary, 1957.) The speaking, writing or 
other communication of obscenity is not 
protected against repressive action by 
Congress or State legislatures. (United 
States v. Roth, and Alberts v. Califor. 
nia, June, 1957.) The word obscene is 
clear enough in a law to notify people 
what conduct is prohibited by the law, 
(Roth-Alberts.) The Hicklin test is un- 
duly restrictive of freedom of expression 
guaranteed by the Constitution. The 
constitutional test is: whether to the 
average person, applying contemporary 
community standards, the dominant 
theme of the material taken as a whole 
appeals to prurient interest. (Roth-Al- 
berts..) If the meaning approved by the 
court for “prurient” is kept in mind, it 
will be seen that the Bible and Gray's 
Anatomy are saved. Prurient is “a 
shameful or morbid interest in nudity, 
sex or excretion.” (Roth-Alberts.) 

In addition to the laws now used by 
states in combatting the evil, the New 
York method may be used constitution- 
ally. Courts may be empowered to issue 
injunctions on complaint of top city of 
ficials, to restrain the selling of suspect 
literature until a decision is made after 
a hurried hearing, on the quality of the 
book. (Kingsley Book Co. v. Brown, 
June, 1957.) 

These decisions are the result of the 
latest battles in the Three Hundred 
Years War. The Literati prevailed in 
the Butler case and the Censors in the 
Roth-Albert cases and in Kingsley 
Books. The Censors have won legisla 
tive victories also in some states, im 
cluding Illinois, through laws which 
punish distributors of magazines and 
books for refusal to distribute decent 
books to sellers who will not accept ob 
scene books. This will protect retailers 
who have actually faced this discrimine 
tion and unmask those who have lied 
about it to escape the fury of church 
and civic groups. 

The corner news stand and drug store 
may no longer be arrested for display: 
ing and selling a book which might be 
obscene for youthful readers, if the book 
is not obscene for the average person 

(Continued on page 57) 
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A BOOK TO LIVE 


Agnes Repplier’s 
Best Biography 


By FRANCES PARKINSON KEYES 


[* HER lifetime, Agnes Repplier’s fame 
rested, to a very large degree, on her 
supremacy as an essayist. There can be 
no question that, in the United States, 
she was without a peer in this delicate 
and delightful department of belles let- 
tres; and the certainty, the lightness and 
the charm of her touch won her world- 
wide recognition in a field where our 
French and English competitors have, 
as a rule, had little to fear from Amer- 
ican competitors. All too often, we lack 
the leisure and the learning to present 
our ideas and plead our causes in a 
manner which gives appeal as well as 
distinction to this form of creative writ- 
ing. Agnes Repplier had both, and 
many other advantages besides: her 
background was one of culture and ur- 
banity; her convent schooling and ex- 
tensive traveling supplemented every- 
thing and supplanted nothing which 
was taught and practiced in her parents’ 
well-ordered establishment. Her range 
of reading, in several languages, was 
enormous, and included the works of 
the best authors from the earliest times 
to the present; and, as her memory was 
practically infallible, she was never at 
a loss for an apt quotation to point a 
moral and adorn a tale. Her Catholicity 
was so integral a part of her being that 
she was never under the necessity of 
emphasizing it, and she would have con- 
sidered as an affront any attempt urging 





The latest volume in the Thomas 
More Books to Live series is Agnes Rep- 
plier’s “Mere Marie of the Ursulines,” 
published by Sheed and Ward ($3.50). 
Francis Parkinson Keyes’ Introduction 
to the book is re-printed with permis- 
sion of the publisher. 
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her to defend it. Her social position, 
and that of her friends, was so unassail- 
able that it never needed ostentation or 
pretence to fortify it; and she was beset 
by no necessity to augment family funds 
by working under pressure or by em- 
barking on any type of writing which 
was distasteful to her in order to make 
both ends meet. Granted all these cir- 
cumstanees, it is not astonishing that 
her God-given talents found expression 
in the ways that were most natural to 
her and most exceptional in many of 
her compatriots. 

Lately I have been re-reading some of 
the essays for which I used to watch 
eagerly, month by month, in the Atlan- 
tic and other periodicals. I have found 
them as pleasing in their form of pres- 
entation as the day they were written; 
but in some instances Miss Repplier has 
alas! shown herself a very poor prophet 
and in others she has involuntarily—in- 
deed unconsciously—revealed the over- 
whelming changes that have taken place 





Agnes Repplier: ““A gathered mind’ 


in our design for living during the last 
two score years. 

I could give many examples of this; 
it does not make the essays any less 
charming or any less polished in literary 
form; but it does make them less timely 
and convincing. Therefore, it is fortu- 
nate that Miss Repplier did not confine 
herself to writing about current events 
and current trends, but also strayed into 
the fields of biography and autobiogra- 
phy, which are not limited by time, and 
where she can speak with undiminished 
authority. In the latter field, to be sure, 
she wrote sparingly and with reserve, as 
was natural for a gentlewoman who de- 
plored “The Repeal of Reticence” and 
used this as the subject for oné of her 
best essays in the Atlantic. In the for- 
mer field, however, she was less inhibit- 
ed; she wrote concerning great person- 
ages of the past with the same delicacy, 
the same aptitude, the same unerring in- 
stinct for le mot juste which character- 
ized her other writings; but she also 
wrote with more freedom of expression 
than when she was writing about her- 
self and, very naturally, with. more un- 
trammeled admiration for her subjects. 
“Hers was the splendid spirit of enthu- 
siasm, the courage, the confidence, the 
persuasive power which bends the will 
of man, wins the service of angels and 
meets death with intrepidity,” she says 
of Saint Ursula in the opening.chapter 
of Mere Marie of the Ursulines; then 
she goes on not only to show us that 
this Order “had the most adventurous 
of patronesses,” but :to. prove*her point 
when she makes the statement that “of 
course the Ursulines were the most ad- 
venturous of nuns.” And she does this 
with the same splendid spirit of enthu- 
siasm, the same courage, the same con- 
fidence and the same persuasive power 
that she has rightly attributed to the 
Saint who led eleven thousand virgins 
in her lifetime, and whose story has 
served as the inspiration to many thou- 
sands more during the centuries since 
her martyrdom. 


A ttmouca the heroine of Agnes Rep- 
plier’s best biography is Marie 
Guyard, the intrepid and dedicated 
French woman who is better known as 
Mere Marie of the Ursulines, and 
whose history is so closely interwoven 
with the story of Quebec that the two 
are inseparable, Miss Repplier wisely 
(Continued on page 58) 
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FRANCIS 
THOMPSON 


Poet and Critic 


By DEREK STANFORD 
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[s THE dawn-light of a November day, 
fifty years ago, Francis Thompson 
died. The condition of his fatal illness 
and his end, like his wayward exist. 
ence, was a paradox. Sick with an ip- 
sidious consumption of the lungs, his 
life had been prolonged —the doctor 
stated—by his addiction to laudanum. 
Other men’s poison had been his pre. 
server. He had been its slave, on and 
off, since twenty-six. 

But this is a crude physical mystery 
when compared with many of Thomp 
son’s mental traits. How, for example, 
we may ask, could the God-transported 
poet of “The Hound of Heaven” (that 
story of the sky-wrapped beagle of our 
souls.) stoop to discuss, as he would do 
so often, the merits of London’s penny- 
bun shops and those which purveyed 
the most currants in their dough, Or, 
again, how could this enthusiast for 
Shakespeare interrupt a_ reading of 
Othello, in the midst of Desdemona’s 
death, with the quavering, pathetic, hu- 
mourless words: “Here’s a go, Mrs. Mey- 
nell, I have lost my Athenaeum 
cheque?” Ask Francis Thompson to din- 
ner, and he would arrive some two or 
three hours late, or mistake the day, or 
not turn up. Invite him to spend the 
night, and perhaps he would burn your 
bed-clothes with his pipe or hang up his 
coat with it smouldering in his pocket. 
And when his delayed arrival took place 
or some more consequent mishap had 
been evaded, you would have to listen 
to his tedious excuses, rambling, de 
tailed, yet curiously disjointed. Opium 
largely dulls one’s sense of time, and if 
the poet talked of his habit of viewing 
“all mundane happenings with the Fall 
for one terminus and the Millenium 
for the other,” this procedure was quite 
as much due to the physical effects of 
the drug as to his theological vision. His 
whole life was pitted with pockets of 
omission, of absent-mindedness, of statk 
procrastination. “Wordy, full of weak 
lamentations, deplorably feminine and 
strengthless” (as he wrote of Coleridge), 
Thompson yet possessed within himself 
“that frail might of sensibility” which 
quickened and tormented Shelley and 
Keats. To house in one’s being such 
rare perceptive powers is not to tread 4 
path of comfort or calm. It is to lie fear 
fully open to things, to be stung by 
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irritations Cas well as by enjoyments) 
which others accept or lightly brush off. 
On the positive side, when the verbal 
gift is given, it is to be that may-fly 
creature—a poet. 

In Thompson’s case, the “experienc- 
ing nature” was deepened by outward 
circumstance. The nerve of suffering, 
above all others, was exposed and 
played on by events. Of ‘Thompson’s 
terrible submerged existence, before the 
Meynells rescued him from the dark 
sewer-waters of Mayhew’s London, no 
factual account need here be given. His 
drifting odyssey through these seas of 
stone and brick are famous now as 
Thomas de Quincey’s earlier wander- 
ings in that same tentacular city. But 
what we must take account of in this 
essay is the tone of his experience, the 
memories it imparted, and the perspec- 
tive it conveyed. It was on Thompson’s 
arrival from the north, after his abortive 
medical studies, that the tides of pov- 
erty took a free turn with him. There 
are many intimations, though few clear 
confessions, of this murky period in his 
writing. In Darkest England (an essay 
on the Franciscan Third Order and the 
Salvation Army) gives us a glimpse of 
this sub-existence, “this life which is 
not a life; to which food is as the fuel 
of hunger; sleep, our common sleep, 
precious, costly, and fallible, as water in 
a wilderness; in which men rob and 
women . vend themselves — for four- 
pence.” These first impressions re- 
mained, and twenty years later (just 
eight before his death), when he had 
paid work and a room of his own, as 
well as standing welcome at the Mey- 
nells, the metropolitan vista seemed to 
him the same as that which confronted 
him in utter dereliction. On July 19, 
1900, he wrote to Wilfrid Meynell, at 
Palace Court, Kensington, offering his 
explanations for not having visited 
them. “I have been full of worry, de- 
pression, and unconquerable forebod- 
ings,” he writes, and then goes on to 
describe the sights and sounds which 
worked their havoc on his imagination. 

The very streets weigh upon me with their 

gangrenous multitudes; blackening ever into 

lower mortifications of humanity! The 
brute-men; these lads who have almost lost 
the faculty of human speech, who howl 


and growl like animals, or use a tongue 
which is itself a cancerous disintegration 
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of speech; these girls whose practice is a 
a putrid ulceration of love. . . . Nothing 
but the vocabulary of the hospital, images 
of corruption and fleshy ruin, can express 
the objects offered to eye and ear in these 
loathsome streets. The air is fulsome with 
its surcharge of tainted humanity. We la- 
ment the smoke of London: it were noth- 
ing without the fumes of congregated evil, 
the hardened effluence from millions of 
festering souls. 

There is a kind of apocalyptic awful- 
ness about this passage, equalled, so far 
as I know, only by Dostoievsky’s lurid 
panorama of London as he saw it dur- 
ing a brief visit in the seventies. But it 
is not Thompson’s encounter with in- 
digence, depravity, squalor and crime 
which is of prime importance in itself. 
He was not a realist author, nourished 
aesthetically like Zola on the spectacle 
of humanity degraded. It was rather the 
spirit in which he met these things, the 
attitude to life he adopted in face of 
them, which endorses their meaning for 
us. Briefly, this attitude was one of com- 
passion, an _ instinctive reaction on 
Thompson’s part, strengthened and de- 
veloped by the Church’s teaching on 
charity. The temper of this compassion 
was frequently gentle, as when he 
writes that “Without sadness where 
were brotherliness? For in joy is no 
brotherliness, but only a boon-compan- 
ionship.” But, occasionally, this sym- 
pathy with misfortune would take on a 
mordant tone. “If Christ stood amidst 
your London slums,” Thompson assert- 
ed In Darkest England, “He could not 
say: ‘Except ye become as one of these 
little children.’ For better your children 
were cast from the bridges of London 
than they should become as one of these 
little ones.” 


O= oF the most remarkable off- 
shoots of this gift of compassion 
was Thompson’s essay Health and Holi- 
ness, a quite unscientific composition 
pointing the way, however, to psycho- 
somatic medical practice and its bear- 
ings on asceticism. Intimately acquaint- 
ed with the ills of the flesh, and the 
spiritual shortcomings which they can 
engender, Thompson distinguished be- 
tween bodily indulgence and compas- 
sion for its weakness. He reminds us 
that St. Francis of Assisi admitted on 
his death-bed that he had been too hard 
on “Brother Ass,” his body. Thompson 


believed that mortification had entered 
a new historical phase. In the past, it 
had been external: now it was becom- 
ing an internal condition. “The pride 
of life,” he argued, “is no more; to live 
is itself an ascetic exercise; we require 
spurs to being, not a snaffle to rein back 
the ardour of being.” He proceeds to 
particularise two of these pin-pricks to 
existence, whose aglomerate effect on 
the nervous constitution is like the 
Chinese torture by water. “We find our 
austerities ready-made,” he writes. “The 
east wind has replaced the discipline, 
dyspepsia the hair-shirt. Either may in- 
flict a more sensitive agony than a lusty 
anchorite lashing himself to blood.” Mr. 
Charles Burns, a Catholic psychiatrist, 
reminds us that the author of these sen- 
timents was himself devitalised and that 
we must therefore allow for their sub- 
jectiveness and poetic license. He finds 
it, none the less, full of suggestion; and 
Thompson’s contention that “In the very 
courts of the spirit the claims—might we 
say the rights?—of the body are being 
more tolerantly judged” is strikingly sub- 
stantiated by the Pope’s recent pro- 
nouncements on fasting. What Thomp- 
son arrives at in this essay is the follow- 
ing significant paradox: that the Mid- 
dle Ages, the era of faith, was the era 
of physical sin and evil; while the pres- 
ent age, with its infidelity, is the era of 
neurosis, of mental sin and evil. 

Compassion, of course, is but one of 
a number of the aspects and graces of 
love; and it was love, in all its diverse 
forms, which was the principal faculty 
for Thompson. It was, indeed, the only 
approach to which he showed himself 
tractable. The charity bestowed upon 
him by the Meynells was solely made 
palatable to him because its donations 
were accompanied with love. His affec- 
tions for those who befriended him were 
faithful and sincere, though not prolific 
in good works or usefulness on their 
behalf. He had, in terms of outward 
service, so little to offer save his sym- 
pathetic heart. 


Just as affection was a law of his be- 
ing—a longing to transcend that vaunt- 
ed independence which Martin Tupper 
preached as the supreme Victorian vir- 
tue (“The script of self-help has been 
the script of selfishness” wrote Thomp- 
son.)—so in literary criticism, for him, 
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sympathy was the key. “To every critic,” 
Thompson wrote in an essay on Ma- 
caulay, “the masters of literature should 
be friends. If he love literature, he 
should love the makers of literature.” 
This led him to practise and defend the 
mode of criticism known as appreciation 
as opposed to that method which Cov- 
entry Patmore followed, which may be 
called the absolutist method (the assess- 
ment of an author according to set 
standards). Thompson maintained, with 
Coleridge, that genius is the power of 
doing something new. To judge a work 
of genius by laws pertaining to a dif- 
ferent creation is, therefore, irrelevant. 
The only method for contemporary 
work is “to interpret by sympathetic in- 
sight a writer's aims, and estimate the 
success with which he has accomplished 
them.” 

It is this sensitive volatile power of 
temporary identification with others, 
and their different ways of expression, 
which made of Thompson so rich a 
critic. Wherever one cuts into him, one 
finds an affirmative response and not 
that negative closed-mindedness which 
the law-laying critic so aridly discloses. 
Thompson belonged to that species of 
critic whose emblem should be not the 
scales of the assessor but the apprecia- 
tor’s weather-vane or compass, whose 
needle points due north to each work's 
uniqueness. This is not to say that 
Thompson’s criticism carries no hint of 
preference or values. His sensibility was 
too finely graded to see in all things a 
single common merit. He distinguished, 
of course, but not by denial. His “lesser” 
or his “greater” was conveyed by sug- 
gestion. Take, for example, the writings 
of Macaulay—the work of a tempera- 
ment alien to Thompson. It is clear 
from what he writes that the critic does 
not place Macaulay in the higher regis- 
ter of letters; yet, even here, his qualifi- 
cations act as a stimulus upon the 
reader. “An artist of the obvious,” he 
calls him, “brilliantly unromantic, splen- 
didly commonplace.” A man, he tells 
us, “made for great success rather than 
great achievements,” whose genius lay 
“essentially in making strikingly obvi- 
ous the obviously striking.” This is just; 
it hits off the subject yet curiously 
creates a palate for Macaulay once his 
measure has been taken. 

Because of his response to the “holy 
fact” of personality, Thompson is a 
critic of wide and fertile range. He 
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would not have excellence restricted to 
one or two chosen types, but rejoices— 
as Dryden rejoiced in Chaucer—to rec- 
ognise the varied crops of “God’s plen- 
ty.” Phrase after vivid memorable phrase 
sums up the idiosyncrasy of the authors 
celebrated in his critical writings. How 
his figures leap alive before us at the 
touch of his essence-revealing epithets: 
Francis Bacon, when he is called “a sage 
in the art of ‘getting on,’” “a respectable 
British Machiavel,’ whose style is a 
“succession of short barks’; or Hazlitt, 
whose effect upon us Thompson en- 
visages as “a shower of sparks”! And 
when there is a pinch of depreciation in 
the garlands he bestows, the savour of 
the work is still retained. So he speaks 
of “The Rape of the Lock” as a “bou- 
doir epic. . . . A Midsummer Night's 
Dream seen through chocolate fumes,” 
and all Pope’s brilliant rococo limita- 
tions take name and form for us. 
Amusingly enough, the generally con- 
sidered highest achievement of Thomp- 
son as a critic was not made public till 
after his death. This was his early essay 
on Shelley, rejected, when first sent, by 
the Dublin Review, which made late 
amends by printing it in 1908. It is 
the longest of his critical pieces; and 
was referred to when it appeared, by 
Sir George Wyndham as “the most im- 
portant contribution to pure Letters 
written in English during the last twen- 
ty years.” “In saying that,” Sir George 
continued, “I compare this Essay in 
criticism with Poetry, as well as with 
other critical Essays.” Such estimation 
is a bit of a tall order; but the docu- 
ment in question is truly remarkable— 
a critical love-feast in honour of Shel- 
ley as well as a veiled self-confession 
by Thompson. If we hold that in critic- 
ism there are two antithetic types: one 
whose method approximates to the pro- 
cedure of abstract thought, and one 
whose approach more resembles that of 
creative imaginative writing, then 
Thompson’s belongs to the latter order. 
In this, he keeps company with Hazlitt, 
Lamb and Pater, whose famous _pas- 
sage on the Mona Lisa is one of the 
exotic “set-pieces” of this school. Here 
is Thompson on the younger buoyant 
Shelley, the pantheistic poet of “The 
Cloud”: 
He is still at play, save only that his play 
is such as manhood stops to watch, and his 
playthings are those which the gods give 


their children. The universe is his box of 
toys. He dabbles his fingers in the day-fall. 


He is gold-dusty with tumbling amidst the 
stars. He makes bright mischief with the 
moon. The meteors nuzzle their noses jn 
his hand. He teases into growling the ken- 
nelled thunder, and laughs at the shaking 
of its fiery chain. He dances in and out of 
the gates of heaven: its floor is littered 
with his broken fancies. He runs wild over 
the fields of ether. He chases the rolling 
world. He gets between the feet of the 
horses of the sun. He stands in the lap of 
patient Nature, and twines her loose tresses 
after a hundred wilful fashions, to see how 
she will look nicest in his song. 

This is rather a different affair to the 
methodical chastities of what is called 
the “New Criticism,” but at least it has 
verve, invention, and abundance. 


7 is not to be included 
among the accountants of criticism. 
He is better thought of as a calligrapher 
or scribe, penning in long hand an ele- 
gant “fair copy.” Thompson deserves an 
honourable place in the annals of Eng- 
lish criticism and of Catholic criticism 
in particular. He is one of a number of 
nineteenth-century critics who came to 
the Faith by conversion not birth: New- 
man, Patmore, Gerard Manley Hopkins, 
Alice Meynell, and Lionel Johnson. 
Only Johnson can rival him for his 
style, his caritas, his power to delight. 
Only Johnson can be called his master- 
but Johnson is the greatest of English 
Catholic critics. 

Thompson’s merits as a prose-writet 
and critic have yet, fully, to be recog 
nised. Thompson’s gifts and achieve: 
ments as a poet have been, by now, 
universally applauded. But, since reac- 
tion follows recognition, the fashion for 
his verse has patently declined. ‘This 
does not mean that his poetry has ceased 
to give pleasure to thousands of people, 
but that the arbiters of the day do not 
accord it their written approval. Nor is 
this withholding of their seal an entire 
ly blind-fold affair. Thompson, as 3 
writer of verse, has faults, and at the 
moment they are catching the eye rather 
than his vasty virtues. The ill-sorted pro 
fusion of his diction and the prolixity 
of his syntax, have both repeatedly come 
under fire. His love of latinities and 
neologisms has been justly rebuked 
(“unresurgent,” “splendent,” “sciental,’ 
“vidual’—all from one poem—are typical 
examples of infelicitous speech). The 
present austere predilections are not 
the Miltonic, the conscious grand style; 
and Thompson’s peacock vocabulary is 
too gorgeously indiscriminate for many: 
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Only one modern poet is thought to 
have been deeply influenced by him— 
the altilogquent Welsh rhetorician Dy- 
lan Thomas, who has also been cen- 
sured by the purists. 

In the climate of the affections there 
are moist and dry periods. Our present 
age is predominantly a dry one, and 
anything brimful of sentiment in art is 
apt to find small favour among us. But 
this is just a part of the relativity of 
taste and judgment which Thompson 
himself noted; and in my copy of his 
Collected Works (published in 1913), 
there is an ink-script gloss by Alice 
Meynell in praise of the poem “Ex Ore 
Infantium.” She quotes, too, a Christ- 
mas sermon by the Anglican Dean of 
Westminster in which he speaks of the 
poem as “a pathetic emblem of the pray- 
ers of the wise and prudent.” In her 
hand, also, I have found copied out a 
passage from Max Eastman’s Enjoy- 
ment of Poetry (1913), in which he 
discovers in the poem “To a Snowflake” 
“a kinship between the sensitive na- 
ture of its words and of things they 
speak of.” When Thompson’s master- 
piece “The Hound of Heaven” appeared 
it was spoken of by one critic as con- 
stituting “the return of the nineteenth 
century to Thomas a Kempis.” Here 
are testimonies of a kind to balance our 
present reactions from the poet. 

A judgment midway between the 
poles of approbation and rejection is 
that of the poet Herbert Palmer who, 
in 1938, looked upon Thompson as “a 
sort of metaphysical Keats running ram- 
pant in the granary of William Blake.” 
This is a suggestive pointer, but it omits 
an important influence: the work of 
the Catholic poet Richard Crashaw. It 
is in Thompson’s odes that this is most 
apparent, and in his essay on him 
Thompson speaks of Crashaw as the 
first of the English poets to free the 
ode from “the continual curb of its 
structure,” finding for it “a metre and 
diction plastic to its own shaping spirit.” 
Such, in Thompson’s longer pieces, was 
always his own aim. Sometimes he suc- 
ceeded, sometimes he failed; but looking 
back on the bulk of his work, we need 
not adopt as epitaph for him his own 
ironical remark that “A poet is one who 
endeavours to make the worst of both 
worlds.” Posterity cannot ignore him. 
Neither, I believe, will the Divine 
Mercy forget His once-troubled “lau- 
reate of pain.” 
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A REVIEW ARTICLE 


New Collection 
of Thompson’s Poems 


By SISTER M. THERESE, S.D.S. 


Pxcuss LITERATURE has been wonder- 
fully enriched by the publication of 
this newly discovered collection of the 
work of Francis Thompson, whose 
“Hound of Heaven” has long ago taken 
its place among the classics of English 
poetry. Father Terence Connelly, cura- 
tor of the manuscript collection of 
Thompson’s works at Boston College 
and the foremost living authority on 
the poet, was singularly fortunate in be- 
ing able to obtain these notebooks—pur- 
chased from Thompson’s literary heirs 
in England — containing seventy - four 
poems and two playlets all heretofore 
unpublished with the exception of one 
poem, “The Schoolmaster for God,” 
which in 1913 in a somewhat abbrevi- 
ated form appeared in the Irish Rosary 
and was here included by request. 

The poems are expertly arranged in 
seven sections, following the relevance 
of subject-matter, “A Poetic Sequence,” 
“Love Verses,’ “Sonnets,” “A Choric 
Song,” “A Miscellany,” “Light Verse” 





Terence Connolly: Collector and editor 


Toe Man Has Wincs, New Poems and 
Plays by Francis Thompson, edited with 
introduction and notes by Terence L. Con- 
nolly, S.J., 153 pp. Doubleday. $3.50. To 
be published October 17. 


and “The Poet and Poetry.” In the ap- 
pendix of the book are notes and refer- 
ences to each poem and a brief descrip- 
tion of the manuscript from which it is 
taken, remarking whether or not it is 
written in pencil or ink, is signed or 
unsigned, and whether corrections ap- 
pear, and other pertinent data. This is 
followed by an index of first lines. 


The four poems which comprise the 
first sequence are given as the poet ar- 
ranged them, and are probably ad- 
dressed to Katie King, as were the Ad 
Amicam sonnets. Among the eighteen 
poems of “Love Verses” is an exquisite 
miniature ode to Saint Cecilia, because 
of whom angels jostle each other at 
Heaven's gate for the privilege of wait- 
ing upon her who “Not an angel of 
them all/ Would for a right angel 
pass,/ Beside the angel that she was.” 
First of the nine poems of the third 
division is an Ecce Ancilla Domini, from 
Thompson’s notebook of early poems 
and based on Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s 
painting of the Annunciation done in 
the pre-Raphaelite manner which hangs 
on the walls of the National Gallery in 
London. Here, too, are two sonnets, 
“My Song’s Young Virgin Date” and 
“Adversity,” which, as the editor indi- 
cates in his notes, were inspired by 
Thompson’s friend, Alice Meynell. “A 
Choric Song of Fauns,” sole item of the 
fourth section, is a duplicate of lines 
from the third scene of Thompson’s 
Pastoral Play. 

In “A Miscellany” are included twen- 


(Continued on page 56) 
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FICTION 





By Love Possessed, by James Gould 
Cozzens. 570 pp. _ Harcourt, 
Brace. $5. 


po Goutp CozzEns surely won't 
look to a Catholic publication for a 
cheerful little review of his book. In- 
deed he anticipates “abuse” by having 
one of the main characters in the book 
lament, “Not only may each bumptious 
Catholic freely rate and abuse me if I 
reflect the least on his faith; but each 
self-pitying Jew, each sulking Ne- 
Mics. 

Mr. Cozzens’ theses are two: no man 
is an island, and he who has never been 
forced to act against his conscience has 
just had dumb luck. His story is con- 
fined to two days in the life of Arthur 
Winner, the leading lawyer of Brocton. 
Arthur does almost nothing; his friends 
and acquaintances get into trouble and 
then come to Arthur to pour out their 
woes. Arthur is above all a great lis- 
tener. The troubles are mainly sexual 
and religious. The sex is presented in 
clinical detail and the passages are scat- 
tered throughout the book; if that’s your 
game you must pursue it through the 
whole book. The religious discussions 
are gathered into larger blocks, for ready 
reference. In what might be called 
Blanshardism fictionalized, Cozzens pre- 
sents the Catholic Church as nonsen- 
sical but dangerous. (He sees Rhode 
Island and Connecticut about to become 
Papal States.) For pages and pages Polly 
Pratt prattles about her beliefs to Ar- 
thur Winner, hero of Pulitzer Prize 
winner Cozzens, who thus learns of 
“her creed’s emotional murk of mystery 
. . . her system of heady make-believe.” 
In another long section, a shrewd au- 
thor-admired lawyer dissects the Church, 
her logic, her converts, the diction of 
her priests and the courage of her mem- 
bers. 

Cozzens’ sentences are crabbed, the 
sense sometimes obscured by the nu- 
merous parenthetical phrases; the whole 
book is splattered with familiar quota- 
tions from the Sophomore Survey 
Course. Indeed the book reflects a soph- 
omoric attitude. If a young, bright, but 
disoriented sophomore were to discover 
for himself all in a year Freud, Blan- 
shard, Bartlett and Blackstone, he might 
attempt just such a book as this. The 
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dreary thing is that Cozzens is no youth; 
and the appalling thing is that this 
sophomoric attitude and fluency seem 
to be American literary ideals. 

Fatton Evans 


Morning, by Julian Fane. 207 pp. 
Reynal. $3.50. 


p-venr so often the reviewer comes 
upon a book which eludes any sort 
of category and falls, reluctantly, into 
that overworn old odd-box, the novel of 
“charm.” Despite its tragic overtones 
The Diary of Anne Frank, a tremen- 
dously touching piece of autobiography, 
was such a book, which leads one to 
wonder if this peculiar, ineluctable 
quality belongs to books by or about 
the childish mind. At all events Mr. 
Fane, who is, the jacket tells us, the 
second son of the fourteenth Earl of 
Westmorland, has written a touching 
and charming book about small events 
in’ the life of a nine-year-old English 
boy. 

Nothing that happens to Vere, the 
small boy, is world-shaking; he builds 
a playhouse which is wrecked when his 
nurse comes to visit it; he waits eagerly 
for his brother Leo’s return to school 
only to suffer the age-old disillusion of 
love anticipated; he hunts with his fa- 
ther; he is ill and slowly recovers; he 
takes a ride on a motorcycle and burns 





James Gould Cozzens: Rated and abused 





his leg; he loses his loved maid Flora: 
he prepares for going away from his 
happy childhood to school; he goes, 
heartbroken and then strangely excited, 
as the book closes. 

Nothing much happens, and yet be. 
cause Mr. Fane is a first-rate writer, 
everything happens. The world of this 
boy is a microcosm of the larger world, 
encompassing within its minor happen- 
ings the greater passions: love, disilly- 
sion, the odd, unaccountable joie de 
vivre of some days, the equally strange 
sinking of the heart on others, the long 
stretches of soul-destroying boredom, 
the burdens and joys of human life at 
any age and on any level. Vere ad- 
vances in this slight book from the val- 
ley of protected and surrounded child- 
hood to the perilous heights of life away 
from home at school. While the reader 
follows him as Vere makes his way he 
is conscious of having explored the won- 
derful-terrible world of childhood and 
touched, at the end, upon the frighten- 
ing world of maturity. 

One word about the writing. With 
no pretense at “fine writing,” Mr. Fane, 
whose first novel this is, has achieved 
something very close to a literary mas 
terpiece. His writing is lovely, with few 
adjectives and fewer long descriptions 
that result in delicate, evocative prose 
of a rare excellence. This book might 
well serve as a model in high schools 
and colleges of how to write simply and 
truly. For the general reader it will 
serve equally as a model of enjoyment 
at a genuine literary discovery. 

Doris GruMBACH 


Angel, by Elizabeth Taylor. 252 pp. 
Viking Press. $3.50. 


f-ucasere Tay tor always writes with 
humor and insight of the foibles of 
genteel English women. Here she has 
focused her attention upon a member 
of her own profession—a lady novelist. 
The rise of Angelica Deverell began on 
a day in 1900 when Angel, aged fifteen, 
was interrogated by a teacher who sus 
pected her unjustly of plagiarizing 4 
somewhat florid piece of creative writ 
ing. Shortly thereafter, she was found 
to have been entertaining two young 
schoolmates with picturesque and whol 
ly invented tales of a lost inheritance. 
To avoid ridicule at school Angeél 


stayed home, simulating illness, and 
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whiled away the time by writing Cin 
shoo! notebooks) her first novel, which 
she mailed to the Oxford University 
Press. Undaunted by Oxford’s rejec- 
tion, she continued to send out her 
manuscript, until a sophisticated Lon- 
don publisher recognized the selling 
points, if not the literary worth, of 
Lady lrania, a wildly romantic opus. 

Thus began a highly successful ca- 
reer, Which declined sharply at the be- 
ginning of World War I, when Angel 
began to inject irrelevant pacifistic ti- 
fades into otherwise completely unreal- 
istic novels. For Angel’s gift for writing 
was not based on insight into character, 
or the ability to write of her own ex- 
periences; her books sprang full-grown 
fom a fabulous imagination, aided by 
the anecdotes of high life heard from 
the lips of her aunt, lady’s maid in a 
wealthy home. 

No romantic figure herself, Angel 
wathed her bony and angular body in 
bizarre and unbecoming gowns, and her 
vehemently expressed opinions made 
her an unpopular dinner guest. Com- 
pletely self-centered, she was not adept 
in human relations. However, through 
deliberate cultivation of the friendship 
of an admiring spinster with a hand- 
sme brother, Angel acquired an orna- 
mental but improvident husband, whose 
early death left the two ladies to grow 
dd on a decaying estate, surrounded 
by a menagerie of pet cats. 

Viewed dispassionately, Angel Dev- 
erell is scarcely a lovable character; but 
as seen by the wryly witty yet compas- 
sionate pen of Elizabeth Taylor, she is 
both memorable and believable. 

MarcukritE GALLAGHER 


The Mask, by Stuart Cloete. 245 
pp. Houghton Mifflin. $3.50. 


mE THREE other of his novels about 
the Boers, this new book by Stuart 
Cloete is about the van der Berg family 
and its trek from the Cape into the 
northern outposts of South Africa. It is 
different from the rest in that its story 
pattern is less involved and repetitious 
but unhappily it is again naturalistic in 
tone. 

Simon van der Berg is a young paint- 
et whose desire to see the beautiful 
wild north country compels him to leave 
his father’s prosperous vineyards at the 
Cape and trek with wagon and oxen. 
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He stops at the farm of old Schalk 
Fourie long enough to paint a picture 
of the old farmer’s wagon and oxen, and 
his beautiful daughter, Sybella, before 
continuing his trek. Later, when 
Schalk’s face is torn from him by a 
hyena and his wife and sons turn on 
him, he leaves his farm for the north 
too, taking with him his bushman, Sy- 
bella and his youngest son. During the 
massacre of a Boer encampment at 
Morddrift in 1854 by Kafhrs, Schalk 
and- his party save Simon’s life. The 
historic siege of the encampment of 
Kafhrs, led by Mapela and Makapan, 
follows in which Paul Kruger, later to 
become president of the Transvaal Re- 
public, becomes a hero. 


Stuart Cloete, who lived for many 
years in Africa and whose ancestors 
were Boers, has done most of his writ- 
ing about the dark continent. He ex- 
cels in his descriptions of the wild beau- 
ties of the veldes, kloofs, Saltpan moun- 
tains, of the movements of springbok, 
zebras and other animals of the scene, 
but gives his human characters as much 
conscience as their oxen, even though 
they are presented as believers in God 
and readers of the Bible. 


Mary KATHERINE SWEENY 


Without Love, by Gerald Hanley. 
245 pp. Harper. $3.50. 


Ms BRENNAN is a murderer who 
has killed for any given side in 
conflict. During his existence in With- 
out Love, he is the hireling of one Ko- 
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walski. Brennan considers this is last 
job, and is anxious to get it over with 
so he can head for South America. His 
sister, Una, wishes to believe the best 
of him and to get him out of Barcelona 
and back to England and mother. His 
mistress, Lola, would like to help him 
escape also, but obviously not to Eng- 
land or mother. Finck, his intended vic- 
tim, would probably just as soon he'd 
break clean, too. Juan Pujol, policeman, 
finds that, while Brennan is his job, 
Una is his main interest. 

The plot is one of grim conscience- 
probing, intrigue and pursuit. It is filled 
with great contrasts between the desire 
to do what is right and the overwhelm- 
ing tendency to continue one’s sinful 
course. There is no let-up in the con- 
flict, only a moth-like nearness to es- 
cape. But no one is fooled—Brennan is 
doomed from page one. 

The characters are also pretty grim: 
Kowalski, the personification of evil; 
Brennan, hopelessly caught in . evil 
though he can recognize good; Finck, 
aware that he is doomed to die; Lola, 
the big-hearted prostitute. Una and 
Pujol are more human than the others, 
but they seent hopelessly tiny in their 
epic surroundings. 

There are many moments of good 
writing here. There are, unfortunately, 
as many moments, not just of over- 
writing, but of over-absorption of the 
characters with their respective egos. 
Two minor items hurt the book: the 
fictional priest always addresses some- 
one as “My son,” or “My child,” though 
a real-life priest would feel ridiculous 
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using such expressions and the text 
could have been more efficiently proof- 
read. 

One major defect comes very close, 
at least, to ruining the book entirely. 
This is nothing but a caricature of the 
works of Graham Greene, falling short 
of Greene’s skill and depth, over-playing 
where Greene wisely minimizes, and 
seeming to stress minutiae where Greene 
probes deep theological problems. Any 
comparison of this book with those of 
Greene (and such a comparison is 
bound to occur) will be that of melo- 
drama with drama. 


Josepu T. McGutony, S.J. 


The Convert, by Margaret Culkin 
Banning. 310 pp. Harper. $3.95. 


[> THIS soap opera of conversion, Mar- 
garet Culkin Banning tells the story 
of a happy and successful man who 
finds his life “crackled and gone up in 
smoke” as a result of his obsession with 
the Roman Catholic Church. 

Mark Worthing is the man of dis- 
tinction — intelligent, sensitive, compe- 
tent—eldest son of a prominent Duluth 
iron dynasty, pillar of his community, 
idol of his family, beloved husband of 
a wife who in addition to being a good 
cook, is also the mother of two charm- 
ingly unobtrusive children, from her 
previous marriage. 

Mark’s inexplicable involvement with 
the Catholic Church begins with his 
opposition to the marriage of a younger 
brother who has fallen in love with a 
Catholic girl. A priest who represents 
the local Catholic hospital on a fund 
raising committee adds his mysterious 
influence. At Father Kenedy’s invita- 
tion, Mark begins to read Catholic apolo- 
getics. Most of The Convert is a de- 
scription of Mark’s angry struggle 
against the unpardonable folly of be- 
coming a Catholic. 

Mrs. Banning’s novel is engaging and 
slick. The Duluth background — the 
rough, steel-gray harbor, the sleet and 
snow and intense cold, the lavish homes 
of the iron barons—all these are recog- 
nizable and authentic. Since Mrs. Ban- 
ning is married to the owner of one of 
the largest iron mines on the range, one 
can trust the fascinating glimpses of 
the iron mining industry which she 
provides. 


In the defenses which Mark and his 
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family throw up against his growing 
absorption, Mrs. Banning may be offer- 
ing a true picture of the antipathies of 
non-Catholics toward the Church, al- 
though the arguments do seem a little 
stale—“Catholics are not patriotic; their 
first loyalty is to the Pope . . . the Pope 
is a third partner in the marriage bed, 
dictating to Catholics how not to enjoy 
their intimate lives together . . . the 
Church rules its members by fear and 
superstition . . . most Catholics are igno- 
rant immigrants.” 

Mark’s struggle against a religion so 
perceived is understandable, doubly so 
since his conversion would imply the 
break-up of his marriage to a divorced 
woman. What Mrs. Banning does not 
make clear in her novel is why Mark 
wants to join the Catholic Church. 
Neither the mystical beauty nor the 
theological structure of the Church be- 
comes apparent in this story. Mark is 
simply obsessed with Catholicism. The 
reader closes this book wishing to argue 
with Mrs. Banning that in any realistic 
view of life, grace and obsession are not 
identical—that faith is not a disease, but 
a “perfection of the will.” 

GENEVIEVE M. Casey 


The Blue Cup and Other Stories, by 
B. J. Chute. 221 pp. Dutton. 
$3.50. 


The End of Pity and Other Stories, 
by Robie Macauley. 246 pp. Mc- 
Dowell, Oblensky. $3.50. 


7= MajorRITY of contemporary Amer- 
ican short stories are published in 
one of two sources, the large circulation 
slicks or the small circulation literary 
journals. These recent first collections 
by Miss Chute and Mr. Macauley em- 
phasize both the virtues and the defects 
of each medium. 

Miss Chute’s stories were published 
originally in ladies or family magazines. 
As might be expected, her stories’ char- 
acters and incidents are clearly drawn. 
The motivations of the characters are 
straightforward. In each case they are 
propelled by some basic urge toward a 
sure-to-be-realized satisfaction. 

Contrived though they are, Miss 
Chute’s fables for our time are so skill- 
fully fashioned that they compel more 
than usual interest. Her twelve stories 
are grouped into three categories of four 





stories each, stories of “the young ones,” 
“the in-betweens,” and “the older ones,” 
“The young ones” include a five year 
old “poor little rich boy” who finds tem- 
porary happiness at a carnival, a nine 
year old tomboy who secretly yearns 
for a doll, and a fourteen year old book- 
worm who is bitterly disappointed at her 
first dance. 

Regardless of age, Miss Chute’s 
principal characters are honest, well in- 
tentioned and highly sensitive to them- 
selves and to others. Writing as she does 
of various aspects of human relations, 
she combines a charm and a wholesome- 
ness which make most of her stories sur- 
prisingly effective. 

Robie Macauley—like Miss Chute a 
novelist of some stature—has published 
most of his autobiographical stories in 
The Kenyon Review and other “little 
magazines.” Of the eleven stories in his 
collection, the first four deal with Amer- 
ican occupation troops in Germany and 
Japan. The remainder concern native 
American themes. 

The collection includes “The Che 
vigny Man,” the prize-winning story 
which may well be the classic parody of 
the twentieth century academic human- 
ist. Mr. Macauley who has taught writ- 
ing in a southern women’s college cre- 
ates in Paul Teeling a true archtype, 
the pedantic literary scholar whose ca 
reer and reputation rest upon the ac- 
cumulation of biographical minutiae. 
The events surrounding the visit of 
Teeling’s “man” for a campus lecture 
are both wonderfully amusing and strik- 
ingly perceptive. 

Two other stories, “The Invaders” and 
“Windfall” deserve particular mention. 
In the first, a young man and a young 
woman on a deserted beach are startled 
by the sudden appearance of two teen- 
age boys. Without any provocation be- 
yond the boys’ simple interest in them, 
the couple’s reactions jump from mere 
apprehension to outright terror in a fear 
of the unknown. 

In a lighter vein, “Windfall” relates 
a modern family’s reactions to the re 
ceipt of an unexpected check for seven 
hundred dollars. When wife, son and 
daughter all reveal their selfish plans 
for the money, the father in bitter frus 
tration gives it away to a completely un 
deserving stranger. Mr. Macauley has 
the unusual ability to make such an 
event seem completely plausible. 

Frank X. STEGGERT 
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Lines of Life, by Francois Mauriac. 
Translated by Gerard Hopkins. 
153 pp. Farrar, Straus and Cud- 
ahy. $3.50. 


[* THIS most recent translation of a 
novel by French Academician and 
Nobel Prize winner Mauriac had no 
other claim to public interest, it would 
sill command attention because of its 
authorship and because the original 
(Destins, 1928) stands near the end of 
what might be called the spiritual ap- 
prenticeship of one of the greatest nov- 
elists of our age. It reveals at once a 
high degree of the psychological acu- 
men that distinguishes all of M. Mau- 
riac’s work and the spiritual maladjust- 
ment that mars many of his earlier 
writings. 

Certainly the title of the translation 
is apt. The lives of Elisabeth Gornac, 
her effeminate young protege, Robert 
Lagave, her unloved son Pierre, and the 
minor characters who obstruct or com- 
plicate them, lie before the reader like 
an intaglio of intertwining tracery re- 
vealing the vagaries of each, their emo- 
tional deeps and shallows, the devious 
movements of self-deceiving minds, and 
their mutual reinforcement, erosion and 
exhibition. 


The strongest of these lines is that of 
Elisabeth, who has lived out perfunc- 
torily a half-century of routine domes- 
tic, commercial and religious activity. 
Emotional considerations have had no 
place in her suitable and advantageous 
marriage, the termination of which by 
her husband’s fatal accident only briefly 
interrupted her preoccupation with vine- 
yards and pineries. She has tried to be a 
conventionally devoted mother to unat- 
tractive Pierre, and has regarded her 
solicitude for Robert as maternal com- 
pensation for the incomprehension of 
his parents and the hostility of his 
grandmother, her neighbor Maria. The 
inordinateness of her regard appears 
when she compromises her supposed 
moral principles by conniving with Rob- 
ert to make possible a visit from Paula 
de la Sesque, the impulsive, generous, 
hyper-emotional object of his love. From 
this point on the convergence of the 
lines is swift and agonizing. 

Destins, belonging though it does to 
the earlier half of the author’s career, 
displays the astonishing economy with 
which M. Mauriac’s admirers are al- 
ready familiar, achieved with less finesse 
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than in his later works. The characters 
are credible, living, suffering and, ex- 
cept for the crucial final incident of 
Robert's life, consistent. Perhaps the 
very inconsistency of Robert’s conver- 
sion is intended to illustrate the erro- 
neous thesis that “one can change noth- 
ing in human-beings, nor can human- 
beings change themselves unless it be by 
the Creator's will operating in each one 
of them. They must be ransomed as 
they are, with all their load of propen- 
sities and vices: they must be taken, 
ravished, saved, with all their sins still 
on them... .” 

When he reflects on the lines of life 
in merely human terms, M. Mauriac is 
on surer ground: “The marks left by 
one individual on another are eternal, 
and not with impunity can some other's 
destiny cross our own.” 


SisteER Mary Irma, B.V.M. 


Sullivan, by Walter Macken. 281 
pp. Macmillan. $3.95. 


A® IntsHMAN Of flesh and blood is 
this Sullivan,—not the fictionized 
pixie-leprechaun-type nor the glib cock- 
o'-the-walk, but a vigorous man of in- 
tense emotion and deep moods. A son of 
the “humble, patient poor,” he is driven 
relentlessly by his consuming ambition 
to lift himself out of the slum of “Duke 
Street, with all its nagging making-do, 
all its bloody borderline poverty” to suc- 
cess as an actor. And with that dogged 
tenacity so characteristic of men who 
have a single, simple ambition, he does 
lift himself, stumbling slowly but re- 
morselessly, from Duke Street to Dublin 
to Broadway. 

To gentle Bernie, the wife he married 
in Dublin and left till he could come 
back “with a big limousine,” and to Pi, 
the friend who follows him, his ascent 
is that of a man striving to climb the 
gallows which will destroy him. But the 
violence of Sullivan’s anger is equalled 
only by the insolence of Sullivan’s pride, 
and they are helpless in the face of his 
savage determination. Through his long 
struggle with his stuttering, with bad 
plays, with his own despair, they are 
able only to watch and wait and pray. 

The writing and the character are 
splendidly matched because, it appears, 
Walter Macken loves Sullivan as one 
man loves another—with admiring ap- 
preciation of his accomplishments and re- 
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signed acceptance of his imperfections as 
a necessary accoutrement of mortal man. 
Even when Sullivan is at his weakest, 
the understanding love is there, and it 
is projected so effectively that at times 
Sullivan, Macken, and reader seem in 
danger of drowning in the churn of 
Sullivan’s emotions. 

The plot of the novel wobbles uncer- 
tainly. Fate steps in rather too oppor- 
tunely and far too often, and while the 
character of Pi, the quiet man who also 
loves Sullivan, is excellent, that of 
Bernie is too wanly drawn; where 
Bernie should be gentle but strong, she 
is merely wispy and shadowy. All the 
same, by virtue of Sullivan’s very force, 
it’s a strong piece of work. It’s nice to 
meet an author who writes from love 
and not strictly from hunger. 

Vircinia C. JULIER 


The Southerner, by Douglas Kiker. 
314 pp. Rinehart. $3.95. 


A FIRST NOVEL, this book could be 
classified as a sociological novel. It 
is about a young southerner, a news- 
paperman, who suddenly finds himself 
in the middle of a tense desegregation 
fight. 

The story is told in the first person, 
and Douglas Kiker, who is twenty- 
seven and an ex-reporter, has un- 
ashamedly put a lot of himself in the 
book. At times his immaturity betrays 
itself in brief introspective reveries that 
have something of the flavor of J. D. 
Salinger’s early work. But most of the 
time his experience as a rewrite man 
serves him well. He can write objec- 
tively and generate a good dose of ex- 
citement. 

Jess Witherow like every young re- 
porter often dreamt about scooping a 
big story. Jess was a reporter on a south- 
ern paper and a southerner himself. 
When he found out that an old Negro 
acquaintance was about to try to enter 
his child in a white public school as a 
test case, he knew he had his story. 
What he did not know was how much 
he would get involved and how closely 
it would touch the people around him. 

As a reporter Jess sees a lot of what 
happens first hand. He sees the social 
scum who use the situation as an ex- 
cuse to pamper their lust for violence, 
and the political scum who use it to 
open channels of power. He sees the 
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tortured souls who are caught between 
an ancient way of life and the ideals 
of a Christian conscience. He sees some 
troubling mob scenes and near violence. 

A lot of the power of the book comes 
from its excitement, physical and moral. 
In fact, there is more excitement than 
depth in this account. But it is not 
excitement for its own sake. Through 
the excitement the author creates a valid 
and sympathetic picture of the terrible 
crisis in the South. And he does it with 
honesty and with a saving sympathy for 
both the colored American fighting for 
his right to a new way of life and for 
the honest southerner loath to destroy 
an old way of life. 

There are a few unnecessarily frank 
passages in the book which the author 
no doubt felt were necessary to climax 
the romantic interest. For this reason, 
and because the first-person narrator is 
well intentioned but often vague in his 
principles and beliefs, the book cannot 
be recommended for young people. 
Adults, however, should find it worth 
their time. 

Demetrius Manousos, O.F.M.Cap. 


Valley of Eagles, by Dexter Allen. 
256 pp. Coward-McCann. $3.95. 


[= COMPLETES Dexter Allen’s trilogy 
on Anahuac, the ancient kingdom of 
Mexico, in the final years before the 
arrival of Cortes and the conquistadors. 

In the year 1510 C“the year of the 
lake cataclysm” in Aztec reckoning), 
the Valley of Mexico was a rich and 
beautiful land, and the omens and warn- 
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ings of the high priests were but vague 
premonitions of approaching catastro- 
phe. Nezahual, greatest of the Tezcucan 
emperors who ruled the Empire of the 
Three Kings, spent his days in peacefy] 
seclusion at the Palace of Plumed Tow- 
ers. Eight years before he had abdi- 
cated in favor of a distant cousin, the 
young Aztec, Montezuma. 

Left behind in the capital of Tezcuco 
were Nezahual’s three sons —the heir 
apparent, Lord Temozin, whose empress 
mother had died at his birth; his older 
half-brother, Cacama, second in line of 
succession; and Ixtil, son of an Aztec 
princess. It was in Temozin and Ixti] 
that Nezahual seemed to be re-born, “as 
though the dual nature that had char- 
acterized him was now separated into 
two parts.” Temozin was fair-skinned, 
gentle and sensitive, with an underlying 
asceticism. Ixtil, “Little Black Flower,” 
for whom the stars foretold disaster, was 
indeed to be the “Destroyer of his Peo- 
ple.” The two opposing temperaments 
of the princes led to the inevitable con- 
quest of the Anahuac empire, and 
through the beautiful Princess Nicte 
and her strange intimacy with the heir 
apparent, the tragic fate of the lake 
cities was fulfilled. 

The historical background of this noy- 
el is as exotic as the tapestries of quetzal 
plumes adorning the royal palaces. 
Through shaded terraces, past secluded 
pavilions and splendid palaces, the char- 
acters move in slow pageantry, each 
aware of his own destiny—some, like 
Tizoc, High Priest of Hummingbird 
Wizard, even trying to change it! 

Under Mr. Allen’s talented pen the 
day-by-day existence of the Aztecs, reg- 
ulated by their well-developed calendar, 
the religious rites and festivities to pla- 
cate or to woo the innumerable gods, 
and the wealth and power of the nobles 
become a reality for the reader. He has 
brought meaning to a people whose way 
of life is so alien to our own Anglo 
Saxon heritage. His understanding of 
the psychology of a highly civilized, 
pagan race illumines his work, making 
even human sacrifices understandable, 
if not acceptable. The tremendous 
amount of research that has gone into 
this novel adds to the reader’s enjoy- 
ment of it. Valley of Eagles presents 4 
grandiose picture of a people whose cul: 
ture was in many respects equal or st 
perior to that of their conquerors. 

GeneviEvE H. LENNON 
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Gerald W. Brace: Memoirs with meaning 


The World of Carrick’s Cove, by 
Gerald Warner Brace. 308 pp. 
Norton. $3.95. 


a Warner Brace has again 
written an entertaining as well as 
extraordinarily meaningful novel. At 
frst glance, The World of Carrick’s 
Cove would appear to be one of those 
perennial nostalgic tales of local color 
avowing no more serious purpose than 
to give the reader a few hours of roman- 
tic escape. But the reader soon becomes 
aware that Brace has replaced the old 
cliche of the escapist rural tale with a 
true-life memoir possessing a thick tex- 
ture of humanity and ideas. 

The World of Carrick’s Cove is laden 
with a pleasantly strange atmosphere 
appealing in its own right. It is the pic- 
turesque memoir of eighty-two-year-old 
Ben Carrick, who tells the story of his 
youth Down East. Carrick’s Cove was 
on Weymouth Island. Here Ben lived 
with his parents and his brother and 
sister. His family, like others who re- 
sided at remote parts of the island, eked 
out a precarious existence by fishing, 
trapping and farming. There were no 
motors on the island; everything was 
done by skill of hand. 

Although he devotes much time to 
boating and island life, it is the people 
that interest Ben the most. Ben was not 
fortunate in his family. His father was 
an incompetent, a scatterbrain incapa- 
ble of sustained attention to any of the 
multitude of chores about the farm. He 
dreamed of making a fortune by raising 
squabs, by trapping lobsters and by 
fnding a derelict Italian schooner he 
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had seen in the fog. Ben’s mother was 
a melancholy creature whose education 
had not prepared her for the precarious 
existence her husband brought upon 
her. She was a dreamer too. Her only 
joy was the possession of an out-of-tune 
piano, the household’s only pretension 
to culture. She would flee from visi- 
tors because her poverty forbade her 
treating them with the refreshments she 
thought proper. 

The story, however, is that of Ben 
himself. Obstinate and practical, he 
was the most realistic member of the 
family. He tells how, despite poverty 
and his father’s selfish perversity, he 
completed the sloop his grandfather had 
begun, how it was finally wrecked, and 
how he courted Cora. Essentially it is 
the reverie of an old man. Telling of 
all these things at a distance of three 
score years, Ben Carrick—conscious of 
the success his naive determination 
brought him—remembers his hardships 
only faintly, without the subjectivity 
and psychological nuance we have come 
to expect in the modern tale of adoles- 
cence. 


It is in the selectivity of memories 
that the charm of the story lies. Some- 
how, through all the suffering and pri- 
vation that were his lot, Ben scraped 
together enough money to marry Cora, 
raise a family and achieve a happy old 
age. “I’ve been able,” he says finally, 
“to do the kind of work I’m best fitted 
to do with no overseer but my own 
conscience.” 

The effect of Brace’s telling is strange 
indeed. But it is justified by his con- 
viction that we are not truly happy until 
we are conscious that we have lived a 
righteous and vigorous life. 

Daniet T. MrrcHey 


An Angel Grows Up, by Tere Rios. 
154 pp. Duell, Sloan and Pearce. 
$3.50. 


I bes is the delightful story of Blanca 
Maria Jiminez, a young Puerto Rican 
girl, who has spent most of her life with 
the Sisters of St. Joseph at Brentwood, 
Long Island. Through recall and inci- 
dent the reader follows this vivacious 
and lovable .child from kindergarten 
through eighth grade. 

Blanca Maria’s mother died when she 
was only four. Soon after that her en- 
gineer father acted on the Sisters’ sug- 
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A CHRISTIAN 
PHILOSOPHY 

OF LIFE 

by Bernard Wuellner, S.J. 


An unusually fine clear work on the basic 
problems of human life and how a correct 
philosophy can help us meet and rise above 
them. Views man as an intelligent and free 
creature able to work out his destiny suc- 
cessfully. $4.25 





CONFERENCES 

ON THE 

RELIGIOUS LIFE 

by Aloysius Biskupek, S.V.D. 


This vital book on the fundamental pur- 
poses of religious life: self-sanctification and 
service to mankind; contains firm directives 
and practical advice on those subjects which 
are an integral part of the religious state. 
Recommended especially for refectory and 
retreat reading. 
$3.50 





GOD LIVES IN US 
by G. M. A. Jansen, O.P. 


Father Jansen examines the psychological 
aspects of the effects of grace on man, show- 
ing the influence of grace on character and 
personality. Although primarily a positive 
work, based on the writings of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, in the course of the book Father 
Jansen disproves several commonly held but 
erroneous opinions on sanctifying grace. 


$3.00 





GOD’S WORLD 
AND YOU 
by Dr. O. A. Battista 


Here is a fascinating study about the won- 
derful world we live in. It presents an as- 
tounding array of modern discoveries about 
the wonders of natural science, being quick 
to point out that these marvels are the han- 
diwork of the Creator, the “Watchful Sus- 
tainer of all life.” 


$3.95 





You 
by M. Raymond, O.C.S.O. 


Recommended for every Catholic of high 
school age and older, this new book by the 
well-known and popular Father Raymond, 
concerns the individual—You—and what it 
means to be a member of Christ’s Mystical 
Body. Brings home the realization that each 
person is a precious part of Christ. 





At your bookstore. 


The BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 


410 Bruce Bldg. Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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gestion to send his little girl to them. 
Obviously he couldn’t bring up a child 
and be away months on end in the in- 
terior of Venezuela and Peru. Despite 
prolonged separation theirs was an affec- 
tionate relationship maintained by an 
animated correspondence. Father and 
daughter both knew that some day they 
would be reunited and settle in Lima, 
“the fairest city of the New World.” 
Until then Brentwood was Blanca Ma- 
ria’s home; the Sisters of St. Joseph, her 
foster mothers. 

Even though the Sisters succeeded 
admirably in giving Blanca Maria the 
sense of security every child needs, they 
were not satisfied. She was, they know, 
unusually bright and active, possessing 
a colorful imagination and a passion for 
painting in oils. Consequently their pri- 
mary concern was to guide and encour- 
age her properly. “You have lived in 
a cushioned castle, little princess .. . 
and you live too much in your dreams,” 
Sister Amalia told her the day she 
taught her many things through the 
violin music they both loved. “It is the 
godmother’s gift . . . a bit of life . . . so 
that when one day you must go out to 
face it, you will know it and not be 
afraid.” 

Here in capsule form is the delight- 
ful story of convent school life as seen 
through the eyes of a most engaging lit- 
tle girl. Through Blanca Maria anyone 
who has ever attended a Catholic board- 
ing school will relive her own experi- 
ences. The Sisters may have different 
names; the location of the school may 
be elsewhere, but these things are of 
minor import. What matters is that An 
Angel Grows Up possesses a quality of 
universality that every “old girl” will 
instantly recognize. 

No reviewer could possibly convey 
the charm of this joyous little tale. We 
are indebted to the author, a former 
Brentwood girl, for having given us 
Blanca Maria and her Sister-mothers, 
real people all of them. 

AnnE Cawtey BoaRDMAN 


Voss, by Patrick White. 442 pp. 
Viking. $5. 


C= oF the colonists, aborigines and 
bush of the continent “down un- 
der,” Patrick White has constructed a 
novel of considerable size. Regrettably, 
the story collapses under all the verbiage 
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and the reader is forced to pick his way 
through a thicket of pompous prose and 
turgid tropes. 

The surface theme is a worthy one: 
Johann Ulrich Voss is a German immi- 
grant who leads a nondescript expedi- 
tion in blazing a trail through the hin- 
terland of Australia in the mid-nine- 
teenth century. A chance meeting with 
Laura Trevelyn, young niece and ward 
of the very English Bonners, before he 
sets off on the ill-starred journey, pro- 
vides him with a vision of loveliness 
that sustains him during the dark days 
of hunger and thirst, mutiny and aban- 
donment. 





Patrick White: Sunk under symbolism 


Voss is pictured as superhuman. Ad- 
jectives like “divine,” titles like “proph- 
et” and “Lord,” the statement of the 
lone survivor Judd, “He was more than 
a man,” and finally the erection of a 
statue to his honor, all hint at a kind 
of divinity. “He is still there,” says Judd 
“. . . He is there in the country and al- 
ways will be.” And the statue, erected 
twenty years after his journey, testifies 
to his virtual apotheosis among the Aus- 
tralians. 

Laura herself is a girl of intransigent 
spirit, tenacious in her love for Voss, 
eventually reconciled to the fact that he 
will never return in the flesh. But she 
too believes in an immortality for him. 
“Voss did not die. He is still there, it 
is said, in the country, and will always 
be.” Their love, however, is a cold ex- 





perience; their few letters read more like 
philosophy tracts than billets-doux, and 
in that lies the key to their personalities, 
Both Laura and Voss are insufferably 
sceptical, using their intelligence like a 
microscope to examine every corner of 
life. 

Laura and Voss stand apart, isolated 
from their associates by their own in- 
tellectualism. It is no mere coincidence 
that Laura becomes a school teacher 
after hope for Voss’s return is aban- 
doned. This intellectualism might well 
be considered White’s basic theme, the 
story an extended metaphor indicting 
Australians for a failure to blaze their 
own paths into the world of ideas, their 
contentment in giving token acknowl- 
edgment to anyone who makes the 
effort. 

Much attention is given to the mores 
of bourgeois colonists in nineteenth cen- 
tury Australia. And just as Laura and 
Voss exchange profundities in preten- 
tious style, so the Bonners and the Rad- 
clyffes speak to one another in prose as 
stiff as their ladies’ hoops. Once Voss 
and his men get into the bush, their 
conversation takes on a semblance of 
reality. But author White won’t let the 
reader rest; his descriptive passages sink 
under the symbolism of his principal 
theme. 

Stiffness destroys whatever energy 
and vigor the theme and the story might 
possibly have possessed if handled with 
less indirection. This reader suspects 
that Mr. White tried to ape nineteenth 
century prose in an effort to create a 
Victorian atmosphere. But its grace and 
elegance he has painfully missed. The 
result is a reading experience that is 
really quite tedious. 

Rev. Francis X. CANFIELD 


The Red and the White, by Henri 
Troyat. Translated by Anthony 
Hinton. 463 pp. Crowell. $4.50. 


He Troyat has written a work 
which is a parody—in the bes 
sense of that word. The novel is shaped 
on the outlines of War and Peace 
There are the multitudinous characters, 
the broad scope, the sense of history, 
the epic sense; indeed, the pervading 
sense of destiny, the very presence @ 
history give the work its quality of bull, 
of mass. 

But, even beyond the structural pat 
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allel, the essential philosophy in the 
book is Tolstoyan. Troyat obviously sub- 
scribes to the mechanistic view of his- 
tory; even as Tolstoy saw it, as an im- 
personal, unheeding force which floods 
lives like a tidal wave. 

The cataclysmic moment of change 
fascinated Tolstoy—and fascinates 
Troyat also. For Tolstoy it was the end 
of the Napoleonic era—for Troyat it is 
the end of Tsarism and the beginning of 
Communism in Russia. And it is against 
the dying of one era and the terrible 
abortive birth of another that the stories 
of the characters are played out. 

All react, each in his own way, to the 
crisis. Tania, beautiful and spoiled, who 
might have been Emma Bovary in 
earlier days, matures, grows up emotion- 
ally under the frightful pressure of a 
revolution. Her husband, Michael, who 
joined the army in a mood of bravado 
and Byronism when he found that 
Tania had been unfaithful to him with 
his friend, Volodia, found in the cruci- 
ble of war, that life itself has worth. Vo- 
lodia remained the same—sentimental, 
self-centered, sensual, given to the same 
fits of Byronism which sent Michael to 
war. There is the double-agent, Kisia- 
kov, who toys with destiny, plays one 
force against another, meddles with 
lives. Tania’s sister Nina finds that no- 
bility and self-sacrifice can be a sub- 
stitute for love. Liubov, the young 
actress, finds only one reaction to the 
revolution; now she will never play be- 
fore the Tsar. 

Tania and Michael rise above them- 
selves and are saved. Volodia refuses to 
adjust and is crushed. But there is no 
logic, no divine plan at work here—all 
are ripples in the giant waves of history. 
The innocent fall, the guilty rise, lives 
are lost in strange flukes of fate, lives 
are saved by incredible twists and acci- 
dents, and above and beyond, the great 
march of history moves inexorably on. 

Troyat has so firmly structured the 
novel, and so finely etched even the 
minor characters that one never loses 
sight of the plot line nor loses a char- 
acter. This is a big novel, both in actu- 
ality and in concept. But steeped as it 
is in the deterministic theory of history, 
it leaves one with a feeling of futility, 
of emptiness. 

So much effort to achieve such an 
end. The very presence of the work be- 
lies its message. 

Eucene McNamara 
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Reviews of the new mysteries 
by ELEANOR F. CULHANE 


Sa ANGELE has finally rung a bell 
with this reader in Sheed and 
Ward’s latest addition to that series, 
SOEUR ANGELE AND THE BELL 
RINGER’S NIECE by Henri Catalan 
($2.50). In a first-rate performance, this 
engaging Sister of Charity who is a pro- 
fessional doctor and an amateur detec- 
tive, turns her urbane and kindly atten- 
tion to the solution of a murder com- 
mitted at the church door, which in- 
volves some knotty theological problems 
about a reported apparition. There are 
a number of delightful people in this 
book, including a free-thinking mayor 
who believes in apparitions, a young 
curate who repairs electrical equipment 
for a living, and some newsmen appar- 
ently gifted with omnipresence. Before 
this series goes any further, however 
the editors must agree on addressing the 
heroine as Mother or Sister, but not 
both, and should assign someone else to 
the chapter titles. (The present incum- 
bent can make a fortune in soap-opera 
scripts.) This book is unreservedly 
recommended for parish libraries and 
for adult and teen-age readers. 

The only other mystery this month 
which seems suitable for unreserved 
recommendation brings back a favorite 
sleuth, Tommy Hambledon of the 
British Foreign Office, whose efforts to 
unravel the murder of an Esmeraldan 
ambassador take him over to France and 
into the company of Inspector Letord 
of the French Surete. Hambledon’s 
shambling, easy-going approach to crime 
makes as easy reading as always. 
(DEATH OF AN AMBASSADOR, 
by Manning Coles. Doubleday. $2.95). 

For adult readers, a number of recent 
publications deserve mention. The most 
distinguished in author and quality is 
Robert Graves’ latest novel —THEY 
HANGED MY SAINTLY BILLY 
(Doubleday, $3.95), a blood-curdling 
study of nineteenth century society on 
all levels. Mr. Graves takes up the cause 
of William Palmer, who was hanged in 
1865 for the murder of his friend John 
Cook, and whose guilt or innocence. is 
still arguable. This very talented writer 
recreates the extremely venal environ- 


ment of Billy Palmer and his friends, 
but while he brings back to life some 
pretty horrible people and events, he 
fails in my opinion to prove his thesis 
that the lamented hero was unjustly 
hanged. 

A perfect detective story is woven 
around Inspector Napoleon Bonaparte 
in THE BUSHMAN WHO CAME 
BACK by Arthur W. Upfield (Double- 
day, $2.95). While looking into the 
murder of a housekeeper on a remote 
Australian ranch and the disappearance 
of her seven-year-old daughter, Boney 
uncovers a morass of cross-purposes and 
conflicts among the relatively few white 
men on the scene as well as among a 
few fascinating aborigines. In another 
exceptionally good Crime Club selection 
from Doubleday, DEAD WRONG by 
George Bagby ($2.95), Inspector 
Schmidt encounters some old theatrical 
folk when a famous actress is murdered. 

Alive with wry humor and interesting 
characters DEATH OF AN OLD 
SINNER by Dorothy Salisbury Davis 
(Charles Scribners, $2.75), is the 
sophisticated, off-beat story of a retired 
general whose unorthodox ideas and 
youthful pursuits contribute to his pecu- 
iiar demise. Mrs. Davis as usual writes 
with great skill and tongue-in-cheek 
humor, an unbeatable combination. 

John Dickson Carr, like Robert 
Graves, undertakes to reconstruct an era 
as well as to solve a crime. In his latest 
novel FIRE, BURN! (Harper, $3.50) 
he places all mystery readers in his debt 
by vividly recreating the origins of Scot- 
land Yard, but his novel is weakened 
by the use of the throw-back-in-time de- 
vice, which is always clumsy. The hero 
finds himself inexplicably catapulted 
back to another age, but, like Mark 
Twain’s Yankee, he remembers what the 
future is like. Aside from this obstacle 
to credibility, this is a sparkling com- 
bination of the mystery and historical 
nove!s, and would look handsome in a 
colored film. 

Margaret Page Hood tells a tale of 
illicit love crowned by murder in IN 
THE DARK NIGHT (Coward-Mc- 
Cann, $2.95) and sets it skillfully and 
sympathetically on an island off the 
Maine coast. As with her previous 


(Continued on page 51) 
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LETTER FROM- ENGLAND 


by L. C. SHEPPARD 








September, 1957 


B« THE death of Msgr. Ronald Knox 
both the Church in England and 
English literature have lost an outstand- 
ing figure. The London newspaper The 
Times called him “one of the outstand- 
ing figures of his generation.” All that is 
true. But to Catholics in England, and 
many more besides, he had become an 
institution. His wit, his learning, his 
versatility were a by-word; he was to be 
depended upon for the sermon, the 
panegyric for a great occasion; he was 
chosen to translate the Bible for his 
great command of English and revealed 
himself to his critics as a biblical author- 
ity as well; his influence in the religious 
sphere was obviously extensive but it 
was unobtrusive—he was a shy retiring 
man—and his reputation to most Eng- 
lishmen of his own generation and of 
those who came to maturity from 1914 
onwards will rest very largely on his 
literary achievement. His acute, razor- 
sharp mind, was offset by his humility 
and his great kindliness. 

After his conversion in 1917 he pre- 
pared for the priesthood and remained 
to teach for something like ten years at 
the diocesan college and seminary of the 
Westminster diocese. It was while he 
was there that his reputation, which pre- 
viously had been an almost exclusively 
Anglican one, was solidly established not 
only among his new co-religionists but 
in the world at large. Those were the 
days of the detective stories—he would 
write one during his summer vacation— 
and the general journalism. For some 
years at this time he contributed a fort- 
nightly article to the London Evening 
Standard, alternating with another Eng- 
lish institution of those days, Dean 
Inge, the modernist, “gloomy dean” of 
St. Paul’s. He revealed himself a master 
of the light newspaper essay though 
despite his lightness of touch there was 
always a serious background that could 
be discerned easily enough by those who 
would. His earlier skits and parodies 
earned him a reputation for flippancy, 
but examination of them will show 
(they can be found collected in Essays 
in Satire) that their deep purpose in 
every case justified the approach. How 
else confound the higher critics and 


their methods with the Bible than by 
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showing what could be achieved by 
applying them to the Sherlock Holmes 
stories or Tennyson’s In Memoriam? 
This is no place to catalog his works 
and achievements, nor has the time 
come for the full critical appraisal of his 
output. One must chronicle the loss 
which we have suffered and mourn the 
churchman, the writer and the scholar, 
not the least of Oxford’s contributions 
in all three categories in this country. 


‘y sPITE of serious ill-health Monsignor 
Knox last June gave the Romanes 
lecture at Oxford University. He spoke 
on the subject of translation with all his 
usual wit and learning (the lecture has 
since been published by the Oxford 
University Press for half-a-crown). In 
the course of his remarks he revealed 
publicly, what was fairly widely known 
in certain circles, that he was engaged 
in translating the autobiography of St. 
Teresa of Lisieux from the authentic 
text published last year. (Its appear- 
ance, it will be remembered, caused 
something of a controversy at the time. ) 
A translator, Monsignor Knox tells us, 
has to “get inside the skin” of the 
author that he is translating and he 
mentioned the difficulty that he encoun- 
tered in thus seeing inside the mind of 
a nineteenth century Carmelite nun 
and saint who, of course, evinced all 
the stylistic peculiarities to be expected 
of her epoch, upbringing and character. 

Burns Oates have lately republished 
Father Michael Day’s translation of 
the autobiography (as amended by 
Mother Agnes) in a paperback for half- 
a-crown. Very properly the editor in his 
introduction informs readers of the his- 
tory of the text that is being used. If 
the full facts had been given from the 
beginning, or at least twenty-five years 
ago, the authentic text would not have 
come as the bombshell that it did. One 
of the significant facts about this new 
edition is its format. It appeared as a 
paperback in July when the book trade 
over here was celebrating “paperback 
month.” The Times Literary Supple- 
ment (July 12) carried a four page in- 
set on the subject. It spoke of the rev- 
olution wrought in the world of books 
by the emergence of the paperback and 
the change in habits among readers. It 






is true that a change has occurred in 
the last quarter of a century and that 
the emergence of the paperback has had 
much to do with it, yet it should not 
be forgotten that this kind of literature 
is very much older than that (the TLS 
mentions an early printed book, the first 
to be printed in italic) and we should 
not ignore the “railway literature” which 
came into being in Victorian times, 
Nevertheless, I think that emergence of 
the paperback as it has appeared on the 
scene in the last twenty-five years is a 
factor of importance and that the TLS 
is right when it speaks of its having 
“entirely changed the character of that 
wary fellow, the common reader. Not 
so many years ago he belonged to a 
single stratum of society. If the com- 
mon reader were only a little too rich 
or a little too grand, he might buy books 
but he rarely read them. They went 
into the spare bedrooms. . . . Only the 
middle classes read—a fact which may 
partly account for the extreme class- 
consciousness of English fiction up to 
the Second World War. Only the mid- 
dle classes were interested in the dis 
semination of ideas. . . . The common 
reader therefore was not unlike the kind 
of man who may be deduced from Vir- 
ginia Woolf's essays. He poked about 
on book barrows, he took up Herzen 
one year and Trollope the next—work- 
ing slowly and conscientiously through 
his subjects, and turning the skill of 
book buying to a purely private account. 
For the common reader was unlikely to 
possess either the cash or the space for 
indiscriminate acquisition. Then came 
the paperback.” Booksellers over here 
are apt to be averse to them, but stock 
them they must or the public will go 
elsewhere to buy them. 


| WELL REMEMBER the original pub 
lication of H. W. Fowler's A Dic 
tionary of Modern English Usage. lt 
was in 1926 and I first discovered the 
book’s purpose and usefulness from an 
article by Msgr. Cin those days Fr.) BR. 
A. Knox in the London Evening Stand 
ard. When recently Sir Ernest Gowers 
took the book and its author as the sub 
ject of his presidential address to the 
English Association I could hardly be 
(Continued on page 52) 
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The Great Crisis in American Cath- 
olic History, 1895-1900, by 
Thomas T. McAvoy, C.S.C. 402 
pp. Regnery. $6. 








-— Nmwesanepaned admits many inter- 
pretations. To the patriotic citi- 
wen of the United States, it stands for 
the traditions and ideals cherished by 
his forebears and by the Founding Fath- 
ets of his native land; to the European, 
it conjures up the characteristic customs 
and unpredictable ways of speaking, act- 
ing and living which are associated with 
Americans and their way of life; but to 
the American Catholic scholar, it brings 
to mind a phase in the history of his 
Church during which was waged a bit- 
ter, vituperative controversy among the 
American Catholic hierarchy, lay leaders 
and press during the closing years of the 
nineteenth century. The issue pivoted 
on a misunderstanding and misrepre- 
sentation of the meaning of the word 
“Americanism.” 

A European participant in the con- 
troversy, the Abbe George Peries, one- 
time Professor of Canon Law at the 
Catholic University of America char- 
acterized the struggle as “the Crisis of 
American Catholicism.” Such it was, as 
Father Thomas T. McAvoy, C.S.C. con- 
cusively proves in his study The Great 
Crisis in American Catholic History, 
1895-1900. 

In the founding and developmental 
years of the Republic in the United 
States, the Catholic Church was con- 
cerned with establishing and building 
centers for religious worship among the 
immigrants on the Atlantic seaboard and 
along the straggling, far-flung frontiers 
in the Mid-west. Her members basically 
were English Catholics. By 1860 thous- 
ands of Irish and German immigrants 
had swelled her ranks with smaller 
minority groups of Polish, French, 
Italian, Spanish and French-Canadians. 
Leaders, ecclesiastical and lay, were few, 
yet a unity of faith, morals and policy 
prevailed even through such a sunder- 
ing crisis as the Civil War and its caus- 
tic aftermath. 

At the second Plenary Church Coun- 
cil in the United States in 1886, a cleav- * 
age in the united front of American 
Catholicism revealed some alarming dif- 
ferences of opinion and procedure. By 
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the turn of the century two bitter fac- 
tions in the Catholic hierarchy emerged. 
The critical challenge was “the extent 
of the adaptation of Catholic practices 
to the American milieu.” 


The Americanists, spearheaded by 
James, Cardinal Gibbons of Baltimore, 
and Archbishop John Ireland of St. 
Paul were supported by the majority of 
Irish clergy, people and press. The Con- 
servative opposition was led by Michael 
Augustine Corrigan, Archbishop of 
New York, the German Bishops and 
clergy and the German press of the 
country. Diverging issues in the policy 
of the Catholic Church in the United 
States crystallized into action. The 
mounting tensions moved rapidly 
toward crisis and an ultimate show- 
down. 


Father McAvoy has synthesized in ad- 
mirable sequence the factors, situations 
and personalities in the United States 
and Europe which complicated the con- 
troversy. He points up the influence of 
Leo XIII, James Gibbons, John Ireland, 
John J. Keane, Bernard McQuaid, John 
Lancaster Spaulding, Felix Klein and 
others. He establishes a clear-cut pattern 
of contributing forces, and shows the 
inter-relations of the impact of Cahensly- 
ism, of the parochial-public school ques- 
tion, of Gibbons’ defense of the Knights 
of Labor, of internal dissensions in the 
opening years of the Catholic Univer- 
sity of America, of the battle over the 





Thomas McAvoy: A bitter controversy 







orthodoxy of Isaac Hecker, of the Ger- 
man liberal-social reform movements 
versus Bismarck, of the raillement and 
the French Republic. Bitter repercus- 
sions on every phase of the controversy 
in the European and American press are 
detailed. In his conclusion, the author 
carefully proves that the final condem- 
nation of “Americanism” by Leo XIII 
was that of repudiating certain doctrines 
“if they were held.” Whether Leo XIII 
actually believed that there was an 
American heresy is open to question 
asserts Father McAvoy “until his papers 
and those of Cardinal Rampolla are 
made available.” 

The Great Crisis in American Cath- 
olic History includes an excellent essay 
on sources and an English translation of 
Leo XIII’s Testum Benevolentiae. The 
book is especially recommended as 
supplementary collateral reading for the 
recently published biographies of Car- 
dinal Gibbons, Archbishop Ireland, 
John J. Keane, Michael Corrigan, Denis 
J. O'Connell among others. The reader 
closing the book will agree with its 
author: to have expected that the Cath- 
olicism of Western Europe in the nine- 
teenth century would accept the prac- 
tical democratic notions of American 
Catholicism was too much. Today, in 
the aftermath of fifty years European 
Catholics are viewing with interest those 
reforms so dear to Americans and Amer- 
ican Catholicism is deepening its appre- 
ciation of the priceless cultural inherit- 
ance bequeathed to it by the old Cath- 
olic European communities. In such 
union and understanding, there is 


strength. 
Sister M. Amsrose, B.V.M. 


Enigmas of History, by Hugh Ross 
Williamson. 254 pp. Macmillan. 
$3.75. 


Fo SEVERAL years now, Dr. William- 
son’s theory of history has been. the 
subject of controversy in academic.cir- 
cles. He has advocated in several BBC 
series on “historical whodunits,” in his 
address to the Royal Historical Society, 
and in at least three published works, a 
more imaginative, even a fictional ap- 
proach. But the book under review is 
more satisfactory than earlier produc- 
tions where the reader went wary of 
“pitfalls into fancy.” The seven topics 
and the method of their exposition will 
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interest the general reader, the exclusive 
reader of history and biography, the 
regular re-reader of Lang’s Historical 
Mysteries. 

The technique of detection is in- 
dicated. The author begins by showing 
the absurdity of 


. the assumptions underlying academic 
history. The first is that everything that 
happened is recorded. . . . The second is 
that, if a thing is not recorded, it cannot, 
by “historical method” be presumed to have 
happened. The third is that, if a thing is 
recorded, it is both accurate and unique 
and must be the factor given precedence in 
any investigation. 

He insists that such documentary evi- 
dence as survives be subjected to acid 
test for vested interest.Who profits by 
this version of events? Why are there 
no other records? When were the miss- 
ing papers removed? 

The last question is pertinent to the 
very first chapter, “The Wives of King 
George IV.” Dr. Williamson, working 
at the Public Record Office, found that 
two files on the Constitutional Crisis of 
1820 were listed as “transferred to Buck- 
ingham Palace for incorporation in the 
Royal Archives at Windsor in July, 
1935 . . . where they are not open to 
inspection.” It was the time when a mor- 
ganatic marriage for Edward VIII was 
being mooted; interest was revived in 
Mrs. Fitzherbert’s. However, the author 
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Georg and Hermann Schreiber: The mystery of vanished cities 


does well with the material available 
and produces another morganatic mar- 
riage, one for Queen Caroline. Dr. Wil- 
liamson does not discuss parentage of 
Mrs. Fitzherbert’s “adopted” daughters 
but goes thoroughly into the matter of 
William Austin’s. As he says elsewhere, 
“the apparently futile game of ‘the Ifs 
of History’ is an essential element in 
understanding history.” We might have 
been deprived of the Victorian Era. 


If Mary Tudor, submitting on every 
other point to the power politics of her 
Hispanic husband, had yielded on “The 
Parentage of Queen Elizabeth I,” Eng- 
land might have been merrier, there 
would have been no occasion for “The 
Poisoning of King James I,” no search 
for “The Executioner of King Charles 
I” and no doubts on “The Innocence of 
Sir John Fenwick” —all topics which 
are treated in chapters of this book. 


F. A. McGowan 


Massacre, The Tragedy at White 
River, by Marshall Sprague. 364 
pp. Little, Brown. $5. 


pune Stone with Men to Match My 
Mountains, David Lavender with 
Bent’s Fort and other recent investiga- 
tors have set certain new styles in the 
writing of western history. Marshall 














Sprague’s book is an excellent example 
in the same pattern. It is well written 
and extremely readable. Historically it 
is exact. 

There is one somewhat negative crit- 
icism: the episode described is a minor 
matter in the history of Indian fighting 
in the West. The book discusses a small 
scale battle between the Utes and sol- 
diers under Major Thornburgh, and a 
massacre of civilians at a post on the 
White River in northwest Colorado. 
The Utes concerned were not the en- 
tire tribe but an isolated band. The 
cavalry were cautious and had no prior 
intention to attack the red men. Some 
overtures had been made toward an 
armistice, and had not some unknown 
person fired a wild shot, it is likely that 
nothing would have happened. In com- 
parison with the bloody assault on the 
Cheyenne nation at Sand Creek, or the 
Custer fight, this tale looms very small. 

But the thing that gives the book its 
body and makes it fascinating reading 
is the author’s amazing interpretations 
of the participants. Considering the dis- 
tance in time at which he has worked 
he has accomplished wonders. His re. 
search has been tremendous. He has 
covered much of the lives of scores of 
persons who contributed directly or in- 
directly to Nathan Meeker’s fortunes. 
Toward the Indians he has displayed 
sympathy and understanding. Chief 
Ouray is well drawn. But it is in the 
characters of Nathan Meeker; the im- 
provident, imprudent visionary, Horace 
Greeley; Carl Schurz; Meeker’s wife 
Arvilla and others that Mr. Sprague 
has done his best writing. 


L. V. Jacks 


Vanished Cities, by Hermann and 
Georg Schreiber. Translated by 
Richard and Clara Winston. 344 
pp. Knopf. $5.75. 


[De the exaggerated claims of the 
jacket, the mystery of vanished 
cities has always attracted a large por 
tion of mankind. Add to this the cur 
rent boom in popular archaeology, and 
there can be little doubt that this book 
will attract a large number of readers. 
It is what the French call oeuvre de 
vulgarisation, that is to sav, it is not 4 
work of original research but a populat 
presentation of the researches of others 
(a very valuable labor). The authors 
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quote at the end of each topic the 
sources on which they have drawn. The 
book las been smoothly translated from 
the German and is on the whole well 
illustrated, although not all the photo- 
graphs are up to the standard which 
one may expect of modern methods. 

It is obviously ambitious to try to 
cover aS many cities scattered all over 
the world as this book does. Your re- 
viewer finds himself constantly admir- 
ing the breadth of the knowledge of the 
authors; yet one feels that they might 
have been wiser either to make the book 
all-inclusive, disregarding recent works 
covering some of the ancient cities, or 
else to have been more rigorous in their 
selections. As it is one feels too often 
that one is reading a work very com- 
petently compiled from an excellent 
card index, and when one is just get- 
ting warmed up to a certain city, he is 
suddenly transported to the opposite 
side of the globe. It reads, in fact, rather 
too much like a modern equivalent of 
Athenaeus or the older Pliny, and one 
wishes that the authors had digested 
and pruned their subject matter a little 
longer. 

The book includes in its range, be- 
sides the more or less well known sites 
of the classical lands and the fertile cres- 
cent, cities of South America (though 
nothing about the amazing masonry of 
the Inca ruins at Machu Picchu and of 
the puzzlingly impractical fortress of 
Sacsahuaman), Angkor in Cambodia, 
perhaps the most wonderful of all ruins 
(but nothing of Pagan, the ancient cap- 
itol of Burma and city of a thousand 
pagodas), Mohenjo-Daro and the seat 
of Kublai Khan—quite a menu. 

In a word, the authors have collected 
a large number of interesting and amus- 
ing facts and anecdotes which make 
this a book into which one can dip 
with great pleasure and find a tid-bit 
on every page, a sort of bedside archae- 
ology. 

Timorny Horner, O.S.B. 


Operation Sea Lion, by Peter Flem- 
ing. 323 pp. Simon and Schus- 
ter. $5. 


A cconinc to Peter Fleming’s account 

of the projected invasion of Eng- 
land in 1940, which was known as Op- 
eration Sea Lion, Britain was saved 
from Hitler's landing barges because a 
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Illustration from “Operation Sea Lion” 


“Surrender, or die!’’ From “Punch,” July 24, 1940 


handful of Luftwaffe pilots accidentally 
dropped their bombs on the wrong tar- 
get. 

By September 6 of that year, the Ger- 
man air force was well on its way to- 
ward dominating English skies and thus 
providing the cover which would make 
naval and ground operations feasable. 
Heavy Luftwaffe strikes at airfields and 
aircraft plants coupled with British com- 
bat losses in the air were slowly, but 
surely, crippling the Fighter Command. 

But then something happened. Be- 
ginning in the late afternoon of Sep- 
tember 7, Hitler suddenly abandoned 
his methodical, strategically sound at- 
tacks on the Fighter Command and 
turned the full fury of the Luftwaffe 


on the British capital. This switch in 
targets did two things—both harmful to 
the German cause. The attack on the 
Empire’s principal city and the indis- 
criminent bombing of civilians strength- 
ened the average Britain’s will to resist. 
More important, the concentration of 
all available German aircraft on -Lon- 
don provided the RAF with the break 
it needed to recoup its strength. 

Why did Hitler abandon the strate- 
gically sound attacks on the Fighter 
Command and, instead, turn the air 
terror on a non-military objective? Peter 
Fleming in Operation Sea Lion explains 
the switch in targets by carefully trac- 
ing events from the night of August 
24, when about a dozen Luftwaffe pilots 
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got off course and, by mistake, dropped 
their bombs on the residential districts 
of London. This apparently deliberate 
attack on the capital called for a riposte. 
The next night, Churchill, for the first 
time, turned British bombers loose over 
Berlin. Although little damage was 
done, honor was satisfied. Heavier at- 
tacks on Berlin were made on succeed- 
ing days. 

The operational consequences of the 
RAF attacks on Berlin was inevitable. 
On September 4, Hitler promised dev- 
astating reprisals to a delirious audience, 
and on the late afternoon of September 
7 the German air fleets converged on 
London. 

In Operation Sea Lion, Fleming has 
drawn from both British and German 
sources to present a fascinating account 
of the German preparations for inva- 
sion and the British countermeasures. 
Unencumbered with undigested detail 
of interest only to the military historian, 
the book provides an entertaining in- 
sight into recent events that are rapidly 
becoming history. 

Rosert L. Meyer 


These Are the British, by Drew Mid- 
dleton. 290 pp. Knopf. $4.50. 


{= stupy of the post-war British, 
rather than of post-war Britain, by 
the London correspondent of the New 
York Times, is timely, thoughtful and 
stimulating. A few slipshod sentences 
here and there indicate that it may have 
been hurriedly written, dictated, or in- 
sufficiently revised, but such minor 
blemishes do not diminish the impor- 
tance of what Middleton has to say. 
And some “guide-bookish” passages, es- 
pecially about the British press, are more 
than made up for by the fascination of 
the whole. 


Mr. Middleton has certainly not 
wasted his time in Britain, before, dur- 
ing or after World War II, and his 
book goes far to explain much of what 
has happened since that war which has 
puzzled and perplexed many of us who 
knew an older Britain fairly well. His 
account of the tremendous changes that 
have taken place in the last ten years is 
absorbingly interesting, and he is gen- 
erally convincing in his diagnoses and 
assessments. Middleton has studied his 
subject seriously, intelligently and sym- 
pathetically, and not without humor. 
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Drew Middleton: The ‘‘new”’ British 


His book should do much to make 
the “new” British better understood in 
America, and much also in Britain to 
show her that her part in the future of 
western civilization is recognized by 
Americans of intelligence, perspicacity 
and imagination to be one of which any 
nation may well be proud, and one 
which none but Britain, even in her 
diminished magnitude as a world power, 
could possibly play. 

The chapter “A Quiet Revolution by 
a Quiet People” is especially revealing, 
and the one called “The British and 
the World” is a splendid explanation 
of the British attitude to other countries 





Louis Fischer: The Russian people 


which is so difficult for many Amer. 
icans to understand. There is an ap 
propriate discussion of the monarchy as 
exemplified in the present sovereign, 
and much that is illuminating about dif- 
fering concepts of democratic thought 
and processes in the country which gave 
us the Magna Carta. There is a care. 
ful examination of British socialism, 
which so far seems to have been less 
destructive of the love of individual lib- 
erty than is generally supposed. 

This book can be confidently: recom- 
mended to all students of western civil- 
ization and especially those who are 
concerned about the future of Anglo- 
American relations. 

J. Merepirn Tarron 


Russia Revisited, by Louis Fischer. 
288 pp. Doubleday. $4. 


Boos OF FOREIGN travel always 
possess a certain fascination. Their 
fascination is amplified when the author 
displays an unusual degree of compet: 
ence as well as an understanding of the 
people and places he visits. Louis 
Fischer is such an author. Long a recog- 
nized specialist in Soviet affairs and a 
distinguished lecturer whose antipathy 
to the Soviet system was well known, 
Louis Fischer revisited Moscow, where 
he had lived from 1922 until 1932. 
Fischer’s book of Russia in the post: 
Stalin era is not merely a travel book 
but rather a magnificent portrait of the 
Russian people and their reaction to al- 
most forty years of totalitarian rule. 
During his short sojourn in Moscow 
Fischer eschewed the usual sightseer's 
itinerary. He visited his former friends 
and conversed with Russians of all 
walks of life. From this mosaic of con- 
versations and anecdotes a remarkable 
picture of present-day Russia emerges- 
a picture devoid of the usual polemics 
of many American newspapers and sec- 
tarian journals. The harsh, cruel and 
monotonous life of the Russian people 
is described with insight and objective 
ness. Although the Russian people have 
undergone great hardships their reaction 
to constant propaganda has been to 
accept these hardships. The eect of 
Communist propaganda upon the Rus 
sian people is one of the most frighter 
ing horizons opened by this work. The 
description of several devout Commu 
nists clearly reveals the Communist 
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mentality. The de-Stalinization program 
has brought some hopeful signs but 
Communist propaganda has benumbed 
the people into submission. 

The second half of the book deals 
with the problems of Russian relations 
with her European satellites. Fischer de- 
gtibes the Soviet attitude towards 
Yugoslavia, Poland and Hungary. His 
description of the Polish and Hungarian 
disturbances of last year are excellent. 
louis Fischer returned from Russia 
more convinced than ever of the un- 
workableness of the Soviet system but 
iso of the intrinsic goodness of the 
Russian people whose cruel lot has been 
0 endure almost forty years of Com- 
munist rule. Russia Revisited is one of 
those rare books which everyone would 
do well to read. 


Wa ter D. Gray 


The Hungarian Revolution, edited 
by Melvin J. Lasky. 318 pp. Prae- 
ger. $5. 


amon comprehensive record than 
this White Book on the tragic 
Hungarian fight for freedom in 1956 
will probably never be published. ‘The 
vast collection of news dispatches, broad- 
casts, speeches and other accounts sug- 
gests that those who started “the clean- 
et revolution in history” were brought 
up under Russian influence but became 
dissatished with the standard of living 
under the hard Stalinist planned econ- 
omy. The turning point occurred when 
the privileged caste of new Communist 
intellectuals suddenly realized the satel- 
lite status of their country and demand- 
ed independence for the Hungarian 
economy in the Communist block. 
Once demands were made, new. de- 
mands followed. Soon they amounted 
0 something like the old Hungarian 
Bill of Rights and complete national 
independence without Russian troops 
present. The answer was a spray of 
bullets fired by the political police. By 
that time the revolution had “got out 
of the hands of those who started it.” 
lt is regrettable that the reporters could 
not make enough contact with repre- 
sentatives of that vast majority of Hun- 
garians (mainly in the provinces) who 
Were suppressed and intimidated for 
more than a decade, but who joined 
the bloody fighting against the Com- 
munist police and the Russians. They 
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wanted to overthrow communism in any 
form. In fact, a few days after the out- 
break of the revolution, the Commu- 
nist party virtually disappeared and 
Emery Nagy’s second revolutionary gov- 
ernment was composed overwhelmingly 
of non-Communist party leaders. 

It is interesting to follow the role of 
the present Hungarian boss, Janos Ka- 
dar, during the crisis. The political tac- 
tics of the Moscow subservient Gero are 
well revealed. He brought about the 
Russian intervention to save his personal 
and political life and put the blame for 
it upon the heretic Communist Emery 
Nagy. 

The book presents plenty of evidence 
that, contrary to Russian accusations, 
western influence was not responsible 
for the outbreak of the fighting, but 
rather the stupidity of the Communist 
political police. There is also informa- 
tion about the morale and the organiza- 
tion of the Russian army and the use 
of atomic tactical weapons during the 
1956 Russian war exercises. It is a pity 
that the otherwise sympathetic intro- 
duction by Hugh Seton- Watson con- 
tains some superficial interpretations of 
certain points in Hungary’s history. 

For the general reader this is a good 
tying-together of the many aspects of 
the revolution. For historians and po- 
litical scientists it is an immense source- 
book on the political behavior of a peo- 
ple upon whom an alien pattern of life 
was forced, and of an oppressor ob- 
sessed with an ideology and merciless 
in its pursuit. 

CHARLES DE SZEGHEO 


The New Class, by Milovan Dijilas. 
214 pp. Praeger. $3.95. 


[7 is dificult for a non-Communist to 
measure the significance of this book, 
which the publisher calls “the Anti- 
Communist Manifesto.” There is little 
in it to surprise anyone who has looked 
at communism intelligently and objec- 
tively. For those, however, who are 
either caught up in the system or tempt- 
ed by its promises it may well prove a 
startling revelation, especially so since it 
was written by a once high-placed Yugo- 
slavian Communist leader. If nothing 
else, it will tend to shake the sort of 
implicit faith upon which communism 
depends for its continued success. 

As a book on communism it must be 


















A HISTORY OF 
THE COUNCIL 
OF TRENT 


Volume | 


by 
Hubert Jedin 


Translated 
by 
Dom Ernest Graf, O.S.B. 


$15.00 





THIS VOLUME represents the first 
stage of the translation into English 
of the important Geschichte des Kon- 
zils vor. Trent by Hubert Jedin, pro- 
fessor of medieval and modern 
Church history at the University of 
Bonn. It is the first comprehensive 
work on the Council of Trent for 
some three hundred years that sets 
out to be a work of history and not 
of religious propaganda on one side 
or the other. 


In the present volume Professor Jedin 
traces the attitude of the Church to 
the question of a General Council, 
from the dissolution of the Council of 
Basle to the assembly of the Council 
of Trent one hundred years later; and 
the repercussions on this attitude of 
the Reformation in Germany. He sets 
the negotiations that finally led to the 
essembly of the Council in the wider 
perspective of the political struggle 
between Hapsburg Empire and 
France. 


Dom Graf has translated this first in- 
stallment of what promises to be a 
monumental work of scholarship into 
lucid and readable English. The work 
will be completed in eight books com- 
prising four volumes. Books I and II 
ere contained in this volume. 


At your bookstore or from: 


B. HERDER BOOK CO. 
Publishers 
15 & 17 South Broadway 
St. Louis 2, Mo. 











evaluated from three points of view: 
from that of the facts it purports to 
relate; from that of the personal opin- 
ions it expresses; and finally, from that 
of the position its author adopts. 

With regard to the facts it contains, 
many are already known even to the 
non-communist world; others cannot be 
checked except by those who have ex- 
perienced and are experiencing them. 

More important than the facts are the 
opinions the book expresses. This is 
true, not because these opinions are 
unique but because they are unexpected 
from one who until recently was one 
of communism’s own heroes. Growing 
up, so to speak, within the system, he 
has, as a result of his own reflections, 
come to recognize the system’s short- 
comings. 

As regards the author’s own position, 
it is frankly materialistic, but it is the 
position of a materialist who feels that 
the Marxist dialectic had to fail, and 
that its failure, which is becoming more 
and more evident, has been hastened by 
recent developments throughout the 
communist world. Herein is contained 
the significance of the book’s title: the 
“New Class” of which Djilas speaks is 
one whose character as a class is based 
on power and ownership, both of which 
must increase, if it is to continue as a 
class. 

Most important of all, perhaps, is the 
book’s penetrating analysis of the system 
as it is today. To take but a few exam- 
ples: the nature of the communist rev- 
olution, particularly in the East, with 
its monolithic party structure, the author 
says, necessarily leads to despotism and 
totalitarianism. In this connection, he 
assures us, the activities of communism’s 
leaders do not necessarily involve de- 
ception; they simply could not accom- 
plish what they proposed. Again, there 
is some truth in speaking of “rights” and 
“the protection of laws” in the commu- 
nist framework, provided we realize that 
they apply only to those who are not 
“enemies of socialism.” 

More penetrating still, is the realiza- 
tion that the system cannot, despite all 
its efforts, kill the personalities of those 
it engulfs, with the result that the na- 
tions subjected to communism still live 
as nations, even though smothered. ‘The 
author's assertion that the significance of 
ideology decreases in proportion as the 
significance of ownership and power in- 
creases in the growth of communism is, 
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if true, the final indictment of the whole 
system for those who view it not from 
within but with a certain amount of 
sympathy from without. 

The book should be read. One indi- 
cation that it wilf be read is the fact 
that it has already been placed on the 
Soviet “Index of Forbidden Books.” 

Quentin Lauer, S.J. 


The Memoirs of a Revolutionist, by 
Dwight Macdonald. 376 pp. Far- 
rar, Straus and Cudahy. $4.75. 


T= auTHorR of this book is a political 
journalist, or, more accurately, a for- 
mer political journalist, since he has 
given up the kind of left-wing political 
writing he once practiced. The book it- 
self is a collection of pieces which ap- 
peared in various periodicals during the 
past two decades; most of them were 
written for Politics, an  intransigent 
small-circulation journal of which Mac- 
donald was both editor and publisher 
(besides being the owner, proofreader, 
lay-out man and chief contributor). 
Macdonald’s political stances, past or 
present, are hard to categorize. He never 
was a good Marxist, and after forsaking 
his revolutionary commitments he did 
not return to a more respectable ortho- 


doxy. His eclectic views make him a 
political dilettante. But the word dilet- 
tante carries somewhat pejorative mean- 
ings of frivolousness and superficiality 
which make it not quite applicable to 
Macdonald's political views, because 
whatever their inconsistencies they 
never lack moral earnestness. It is prob- 
ably just this moral earnestness which 
has prevented him from following any 
particular party line, or becoming irre. 
vocably committed to revolutionary poli- 
tical action. He is constantly filled with 
the painful awareness of the separation 
between private values and_ political 
action. This awareness led him from 
revolutionary socialism to pacifism and 
anarchism in the middle forties; and the 
realization of the impotence of these 
positions in our time has made him 
withdraw from politics almost complete- 
ly. Some of the essays in this book re- 
veal the depth of his despair and hope- 
lessness. He feels that “the actual work- 
ings of history today yield an increasing 
number of situations in which all the 
real alternatives (as against theoretically 
possible ones.) seem hopeless. 

The most attractive quality of this col- 
lection is the vigor and freshness of the 
writing. Macdonald is a critic of political 
writing, and he, with Orwell, maintains 
that there is a vital connection between 
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the content and the manner of political 
writing, that political writing should not 
be used as an instrument for preventing 
or concealing thought. The freshness of 
his own writing has perhaps something 
to do with his independent political 
position, being free of the imitative style 
of sectarian writing. 

OraF MEnpD 


Children of the Shadows, by Mor- 
ris L. West. 189 pp. Doubleday. 


$3. 
\Y/ 108 LOVE, with indignation— 


often with terror,” yet not with- 
out sobriety, an Australian journalist 
carries out his sacred mission, giving the 
scugnizzi, the children of the slums of 
Naples, a voice. This voice is prophetic 
in its denunciation of injustice and in 
its appeal for love. 


Because his compassion is great and 
respectful, Mr. West does not tamper 
with misery. His description of the sec- 
ular exploitation of the children of the 
bassi of Naples—the poor of southern 
Italy, for that matter—is neither “real- 
istic” nor “romantic.” It is exact, has 
depth, is true. 


Overpopulated slum dwellings, mal- 
nutrition, crime, night and the cold, un- 
employment, scabrous alleys, filth and 
the rest—that part of Naples which rare- 
ly gets close enough to inconvenience 
the tourist—are here. They are present 
as people and as victims and not as 
slightly discomforting statistics. Especial- 
ly here are the children. who scavenge 
and pilfer and pimp to stay alive in a 
jungle not of their making. 

The measured indignation of the 
author is careful, yet honest. In this 
indictment Mr. West does not exag- 
gerate; temperance is perhaps his only 
eXCESS. 

Indignation can also be positive. The 
author looks for solutions and finds 
some: immigration, political integrity, 
investment of Italian capital in Italy it- 
self, more closely supervised distribu- 
tion of American aid to the mezzogior- 
no, a responsible attitude on the part 
of industrialists, conscientious proclama- 
tion of the exigencies of social justice 
from the pulpits. The painstakingly ob- 
jective description and evaluation of the 
charitable effort of Padre Borelli and 
his House of Urchins (the Padre gained 
the confidence of the scugnizzi by roam- 
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Morris West: An irrefutable accusation 


ing the alleys with them for several 
months before revealing his identity) 
shows that it is less a solution than an 
irrefutable accusation. 

The misery of the scugnizzi is a small 
part of the universe of misery. Never- 
theless, it is a microcosm of all misery 
and as such is a stark reminder of mis- 
ery closer to us to which we have grown 
comfortably accustomed. 

Mr. West fears that his message may 
go unread for want of talent. His talent 
is adequate. He also fears that his mes- 
sage may go unread “for lack of love in 
the human family.” On that score, he 
fears justly. 

Rev. WILLIAM PETREK 


Ragman’s City, by Boris Simon. 
Translated by Sidney Cunliffe- 
Owen. 198 pp. Coward-McCann. 
$3.50. 


erry of Boris Simon’s previous 
book on Abbe Pierre, published a 
few years ago by Kenedy, or of Abbe 
Pierre's own collected speeches, pub- 
lished last fall by Sheed and Ward, may 
well ponder the reason for the writing, 
translating and publishing of Ragman’s 
City. Jacketed with the legend: “The 
new book about Emmaus—the move- 
ment to help the poor and underprivi- 
leged sponsored by the Abbe Pierre 
which is one of the most inspiring 
causes of our times,” it adds nothing to 
the message of the former books either 
by way of amplification or elucidation. 
There are a series of vignettes of per- 


sons who have joined the Emmaus 
movement which are often touching, or 
at least interesting, but the book as a 
whole is of strictly minor proportions. 
The reader gets the impression of pad- 
ding. 

Certainly Abbe Pierre functioning in 
what one may call a prophetic role to 
awaken Christians anew to the Gospel 
concern for the poor is fulfilling an im- 
portant mission in the Mystical Body 
of Christ. One rejoices at his accom- 
plishments in obtaining housing for the 
homeless in France. But there is some- 
thing intensely irritating about the tone 
of this book. 

An emotional hero-worship sometimes 
bordering on the hysterical may perhaps 
be inevitable in the literature of election 
campaigns. We have ears attuned to 
hearing that Candidate X alone cares 
for the interests of the workingman and 
is fighting single-handed combat against 
the vested interests. But it strikes one 
rather silly to hear that the Church of 
twentieth century France which has 
produced Charles de Foucauld, Jacques 
Maritain, Cardinal Suhard, Abbe Mich- 
onneau and a host of more or less illus- 
trious persons, had to wait for Abbe 
Pierre to enlighten it concerning the 
social implications of Christianity. 

Dorotuy DoHEN 


To an Unknown Lady, by Andre 


Maurois. Translated by John 
Buchanan-Brown. 160 pp. Dut- 
ton. $2.95. 


6o\Y/ nan A FRIEND [a publisher, one 
wagers] asked me to write to 
you ... 1 created you, perfect alike in 
your beauty and your good sense.” Thus 
does M. Maurois introduce his gimmick, 
a lovely young woman he supposedly 
saw once at the theater. He does not 
know her, but uses her as the target of 
a series of letters into which the dust 
jacket says he has poured out “the wis- 
dom of a lifetime.” 

The letters range in subject matter 
from the use of coquetry to the rearing 
of children. The style mixes liberal 
paraphrase or quotation of almost every 
personality in French literary history 
Cand a good many from other litera- 
tures) with M. Maurois’s own contribu- 
tion which sometimes borders closely on 
a Gallic version of Norman Vincent 
Peale or Dale Carnegie. He leans heav- 
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ily on the nineteenth-century romantics 
—Stendhal, Balzac, Sand, Hugo — most 
of whom have been grist for his bio- 
graphical mill, and it is the combination 
of their flamboyant ideas of love and 
life with his own more respectable ap- 
proach that makes this lagniappe difh- 
cult to figure out. It seems, likewise, 
that one letter is addressed in a patron- 
izing, pedagogic tone to a sixteen-year- 
old girl, another in a sophisticated tone 
studded with would-be epigrams to a 
thirty-five-year-old woman. Perhaps his 
target is a Sagan-type Frenchwoman, old 
in many respects before her time. 

He does have some excellent advice 
on compatibility in marriage and how 
to throw a good scene, and his wit is 
certainly evident in several revelations 
of the author in the clutches of bores 
and lecture-mongers. Generally, how- 
ever, he labors with such advice as: 
beware of incest, get a man to talk about 
himself—he’ll love it, a man will often 
feel jealous if his wife is more talented 
and successful than he is, an extra-mari- 
tal affair is not a Good Thing, wear 
something individualistic such as a jewel 
or a handkerchief. And alongside come 
such old romantic myths as “women 
have been best loved when least seen 
by their lovers.” The longest effort is 
devoted to getting the best of the Other 
Woman, with an undeniably French 
solution. (Not murder, either.) 

The dust jacket further states that 
M. Maurois—the witty, the civilized, 
the sane M. Maurois—teaches us here 
between these covers the essence of 
French civilization, and the French, of 
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course, are known as “the most civilized 
nation on earth.” One regrets sadly that 
France today is near political bank- 
ruptcy, but one is even sadder if French 
civilization itself is in the state this 
pastiche indicates. 

Norma Krause HEerzFeLp 


N.A. 1 Looking South, by George R. 
Stewart. 227 pp. Houghton Mif- 
flin. $5.50. 


N.A. 1 Looking North, by George R. 
Stewart. 171 pp. Houghton Mif- 
flin. $4.50. $9.00 a set. 


I" Is Now possible to drive from Circle, 
Alaska, only fifty miles from the 
Arctic Circle, to San Isidro, Costa Rica, 
less than ten degrees from the Equator, 
a distance of one-fifth the circumference 
of the earth. George R. Stewart explored 
the Alaska and Pan-American highways 
in 1954 and 1955 in a standard sedan 
without any special equipment and re- 
ported no particular difficulties. 

Although much of the way is un- 
paved, the road is passable in all weath- 
er. In 1955, Stewart found it necessary 
to put his car aboard a railroad flatcar to 
get around a short stretch under con- 
struction near the Mexico -Guatemala 
border, but even then, with special per- 
mission from highway authorities, a few 
cars had been driven across the unfin- 
ished section successfully. 

The significance of this fact has not 
yet been recognized by the American 
people. No longer are the far reaches of 
North and Central America territory 











open only to the explorer with four 
wheel drive and camping equipment, 
Given time and a reasonable amount of 
money and patience with minor discom- 
forts, any tourist can traverse what 
Stewart has unofficially designated as 
highway North America 1. 

The time is at hand, therefore, when 
masses of our people will become as well 
acquainted with our neighbors in this 
hemisphere as millions already are with 
Yellowstone and the Grand Canyon. 

Stewart’s books may well help con- 
tribute to this development. He has 
separated his survey into two volumes 
on the ground that most tourists would 
be inclined to travel north of the border 
one year and south of the border an- 
other. In each book, he follows the same 
plan: an introduction giving valuable 
historical and geographical background 
followed by dozens of photographs key- 
ed in sequence to maps of the route. 
Each photograph is accompanied by 
copious text describing the region pic- 
tured. 

This technique is highly effective in 
conveying the flavor of the country 
through which the road passes. As you 
turn the pages, you can easily visualize 
the change in terrain as the Mexican 
highlands, for instance, give way to 
tropical coffee and banana country. 

N.A. 1 does not attempt, however, to 
be a detailed guide book. In comparison 
with the monumental state guide books 
produced by the government in WPA 
days, for instance, N.A. 1 must be 
termed slight. But Stewart's purpose was 
to produce a concise, overall treatment, 


Southern section of highway through state of Oaxaca, Mexico 
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and he succeeded very well. The author 
of such books as Storm and U.S. 40, 
Stewart is particularly good at compress- 
ing vast themes into manageable pack- 
ages. 

Ricuarp P. Frispie 


Strangers in the Valley, by Ellen 
- Bromfield Geld. 229 pp. Dodd- 
Mead. $4. 


o— AND Carson GELD set out in 
1953 to bring the lessons learned 
about farming and rural life at Malabar 
Farm in Ohio and at the Cornell Uni- 
versity School of Agriculture to the hin- 
terland of Sao Paulo, Brazil. This inter- 
American adventure was begun with 
the advice of Ellen’s famous father, 
Louis Bromfield, and with the assistance 
of several prominent Brazilians who are 
hoping that the Malabar experiment 
with its emphasis on crop diversification 
may lead the way in freeing Brazil from 
overdependence on “King Coffee.” The 
Gelds’ “experimental station” includes 
1800 acres of land in the Valley of the 
Atibaia River near the town of Itatiba 
in the State of Sao Paulo. 

Fazenda Malabar (Malabar Farm) 
gradually takes shape under the careful 
tending of Carson Geld with the need- 
ed assistance of a young Brazilian farm- 
er, Carlos Aranha. The author does not 
go into any of the details of what must 
have been a mighty struggle to prepare 
the land for fruitful cultivation and 
planting. This book relates the prob- 
lems and vexations encountered in re- 
storing the old farmhouse, starting a 
small house garden, cleaning up the 
water supply lines, and coping with 
Brazilian house servants. Many people 
visit Malabar do Brasil, some to look 
around, others to try their skill and luck 
at farming either as laborers or as ten- 
ants sharing the profits with the Gelds. 

A number of incidents betray the 
author’s lack of appreciation for Latin 
American culture and things Catholic. 
She has no use for those long and gay 
Latin weddings and there is even less 
toleration given to “the morbid observa- 
tion of the funeral service.” There is a 
description of a lamentable parody of 
the Catholic: baptismal ceremony _per- 
formed by Irene Bruce, a tenant’s wife, 
on her infant son shortly after return- 
ing from the hospital which the author 
mars even more by adding “James Bruce 
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“‘A proud, devout, healthy people . . 


did not become the child’s name in the 
clerical sense of the word for some time 
after that, but I believe he was quite 
holy just the same.” This attitude may 
have great appeal in certain circles in 
Brazil but to know the country and peo- 
ple of Brazil a stranger cannot afford to 
ignore or belittle its Catholic traditicns 
and customs. 

For those who really or nostalgically 
have the urge to “get back to the land,” 
this book can be an introduction to the 
difficult times and the happy moments 
found in wrestling with the “horticul- 
ture of a subtropical climate” in the 
Gelds’ Fazenda Malabar do Brasil. 


Jack J. LENNoN 


The Last Migration, by Vincent 
Cronin. 343 pp. Dutton. $4.50. 


face Cronin, son of the famous 
novelist A. J. Cronin, established 
himself as a writer with two previous 


books: The Golden Honeycomb, a book 


Illustration from “The Last Migration” 


a blot on the new, progressive Persia’’ 


about Sicily, and The Wise Man from 
the West, story of the Jesuit Matteo 
Ricci and his work in sixteenth-century 
China. 

In his latest book, Cronin tells, in 
fictional form, the extraordinary tale of 
a nomad tribe in present-day Persia. 
Twice a year, in spring and in fall, the 
Falquani, numbering some 100,000 peo- 
ple, set out to drive their large herds 
of sheep and goats to the seasonal graz- 
ing grounds. Armed, mounted on horses, 
donkeys and camels; they are led by 
the dynamic, intelligent, Swiss-educated 
Ghazan Khan. They are a proud, de- 
vout, healthy people, governed by their 
own strict laws and ancient customs. 
But the presence of virtually independ- 
ent tribes is a blot on the new, progres- 
sive Persia founded on oil, machines, 
factories, scientific agriculture and mili- 
tary power. The government decrees 
that the Falquani must be settled and 
their Khan exiled. 

Events and characters are described 
with great skill; the historical and cul- 
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qualified reader the sense of delight 
which is our unconscious recognition of 
an achieved perfection, and one of the 
chief elements in the full aesthetic ex- 
perience” is not over-enthusiastic praise. 
Excitement in the awareness of the 
essence of things is Mr. Garrett’s char- 
acteristic note, and leads as Mr. Whee- 
lock notes, to an abstraction, but one to 
which intuition and experience respond 
as in “Paradigm”: 
The private eye for be is seem. 
This is nearer far than that. 


Place in crowds is most alone. 

God is far and near as fur. 

Although none of the poems is relig- 
ious in the strict use of the term there 
are lines that have the sudden shock of 
truth recognized in prayer, as “In North 
Carolina,” 

It takes faith to be fixed, to live with so 

much happening and prove nothing and 

simply be there always moving and not 
moving 
and in the whole of “The Angels.” 

Theodore Holmes’ poems, Mr. Whee- 
lock believes, resemble Whitman’s both 
in spirit and in method, and with that 
statement this reviewer finds no fault. 
There is Whitman’s lusty pleasure in 
the fruitfulness of nature, of women, 
the same sudden bump of vulgarity, in a 
sky-riding line, the same exuberant pil- 
ing up of detail, the same personal 
theology and romantic hardness. But 
Mr. Holmes is a Whitman of smaller 
stature, and in spite of his perceptive 
study of Homer, Eliot and Rilke that 
made him understand that “the bottom 
value of poetry lies not in the maximum 
demand it makes on language but in the 
minimum,” some of the poems suffer 
from having said too much too loudly. 
Single effective lines, “The day closes 
its eyes while waiting for the lightning 














to strike,” or “The fire too is going up in 
the flames” cannot bear the weight of 
the commonplace tone which makes up 
the bulk of the poems. 

Robert Wallace, the third poet repre- 
sented, believes that “fidelity of observa- 
tion and emotion are necessary in mak- 
ing good poems.” Of his scrupulous 
exactitude with the first requirement 
these poems give ample evidence; the 
emotion is always personal and dis- 
ciplined. Visual acuteness in “The 
Garden Snail,” “this backyard/cousin/ 
to the octopus/Sees/ through two 
filmy/ stems” and the cray fish “Brown 
with yellow speckles like hail/ In a dry 
garden” or the rain that “perfects its 
round syllables/ on the plastic surface 
of the water” is never strained but al- 
ways accurate. 

However, as Mr. Wheelock points 
out, it is in Mr. Wallace’s feeling for 
form and for the music of tone and 
cadence that he has achieved his own 
style. Of the three poets he shows the 
greatest versatility and skill with the 
music of meaning, achieving lyrical 
effects with experimental rhythms that 
are exactly right for the subject. Of the 
three poets he asks the most of his 
reader, but he also gives the most. If 
preference be allowed the reviewer, for 
sheer delight, this is the poet. 

Sister Mary Hester, S.S.N.D. 


The Golden Gospels of Echternach. 
Text based on the German by Dr. 
Peter Metz. 13 plates in color 
and gold; 97 monochrome plates. 
Praeger. $25. 


The Codex Aureus Epternachensis or 
Golden Gospels of Echternach was 
produced almost a thousand years ago. 
It came slowly into being during the 





almost century-long reigns of two em- 
perors—Otto the Great of the Holy Ro- 
man Empire and the Emperor Henry 
the Third. In its graphic representation 
of the people of all classes it is a reveal. 
ing record of medieval Christian wor. 
ship. It mirrors the tenth century unity 
between the Bishop’s town and the Ab- 
bey of Echternach, between the imperial 
and royal donors and the townspeople, 

At the time of the conception of the 
Codex Aureus medieval man was grad- 
ually experiencing a new spiritual 
growth. The gospels inspired a liturgical 
ritual that extended to king and peasant 
alike, an outward representation of faith 
that permeated all public activities. All 
men shared in the ritual from the bless- 
ing of bread to Holy Mass. Codices writ- 
ten and illuminated by the monks gave 
imaginative expression to the very basis 
of man’s life. Symbolism grew with the 
ritual. The Book of the Gospels as the 
word of God was deeply reverenced. It 
was carried in procession by the Em- 
peror and the Archbishop together. The 
Abbot would incense the King or the 
Emperor and hold the book up for him 
to kiss. In a thousand ways the gospels 
became permanently a part of the life 
of the people. Empresses gave their 
jewels for the embellishment of the pre- 
cious books. One of the most magnif- 
cent of these books was the one known 
as the Golden Gospels of Echternach, 
which is still in existence. 

The book now published by Fred- 
erick Praeger records thirteen plates in 
full color and gold, ninety-seven in 
half-tone, not including the English 
text. The spirit of the illustration is 
that of deep faith, lively narrative and 
naive simplicity. The quality of the 
work of the medieval artisan is revealed 
at its best, especially in the cover of 
the Codex Aureus which exhibits su- 
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perb craftsmanship in delicately carved 
ivory and intricately jewelled design. 

The volume contains ninety-six pages 
of explanatory commentary based on the 
German translation of Doctor Peter 
Metz, a distinguished German scholar 
now teaching at the University of Ber- 
lin. In clear, informative diction the 
medieval world is vividly portrayed with 
penetrating insight and skill. The rich 
yet direct simplicity has its own delight- 
ful charm. 


Sr. Mary Janet, B.V.M. 


Any Number Can Play, by Clifton 
Fadiman. 405 pp. World. $5. 


: am BOOK is three or four things at 
once, and maybe seven or eight. It is 
mental play in the happy fields of pun- 
ning, versifying, analysing one’s neigh- 
bors, contemporaries, countrymen, one- 
self, one’s reading. It is “language on 
vacation.” Mr. Fadiman starts punning 
on the second page of his first essay, just 
before his invitation to “Switch off the 
radio and ‘TV sets. Cut your telephone 
wire. Muflle your doorbell. Throw away 
your mail and morning paper. (Hold 
on to this book.) Steal away to your 
Mulling Corner and mull . . .” and 
puns away unexpectedly, flavorsomely, 
through all twenty-six essays. Discussing 
Donne ‘and Hopkins (seriously) he is 
still at it: “If you seek posthumous 
literary fame, there appears to be an 
added advantage—a kind of surplice 
value—in being a clergyman.” 

It is, besides, a deliberate plea that 
we join the think-it-yourself movement, 
go in for the “cheerful, unaffected but 
conscious training and exercise of the 
mind’—and it is his personal contribu- 
tion to this movement. Mr. Fadiman 
can think, has a fine exciting mind; 
with a single touch on the faded, jaded 
surface of old subjects brings back the 
living colors. 

And this is Charles Lamb-Fadiman. 
These essays, “elementary finger exer- 
cises in the free play of the mind,” re- 
veal a man who, enthroned for years in 
the hottest glare of publicity, has kept 
his. head, grown more himself—and this 
despite a boyish, perilous tendency to 
waste his wit in capping others’ wittic- 
isms. “Horatio Alger, Fare Thee Well” 
should not be missed, nor should his 
demolition of the Egghead myth, nor 
his praise of eccentrics, nor his news 
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Clifton Fadiman: ‘‘Language on vacation’ 


about mathematicians, nor his essay on 
quotations. As for “The Bubble Rep- 
utation” and “Seven Authors in Search 
of a London,” they are as good as their 
titles, to be hidden with the books you 
don’t lend. Then “The Cheese Stands 
Alone” and “Brief History of a Love- 
Affair (with Wine)” are reminders that 
this is fireside scholarship, homefelt joy. 
The dissertation on limericks, which 
should have been the piece de resist- 
ance, has a deliquescent end, so “high” 
that no spice of wit can save it, a corus- 
cation undeniably green. Man’s wit 
needs grace. A book-of-the-month civil- 
ization perhaps pays subconscious tribute 
to the intended order of things when it 
finds the off-color joke the funniest. 
Sr. Marcaret Teresa, S.S.]. 


The Fine Art of Reading, by Lord 
David Cecil. 282 pp. Bobbs-Mer- 
rill. $5. 


|= OPENING and title essay of Lord 
David Cecil’s latest collection, is the 
sort of thing one reads thinking, “I must 
show this to so-and-so.” So-and-so can 
be anybody; but towards literature, you 
may be sure, he will have the attitude 
of a fanatic overcome by emotional or 
intellectual preferences, or be slave to 
some system—he will be anything but a 
lover. And a lover, although he does not 
say it in so many words, describes the 
character of the appreciative reader vis- 
ualized by Lord David Cecil. 

Cecil’s approach to literature is re- 
markably similar to that which St. 
Thomas Aquinas would have us main- 


tain vis-a-vis all reality: serene and pa- 
tient before its stubborn, mysterious 
identity, respectful not rapacious, judg- 
ing no further than the evidence. In 
short, beginning with things as they are. 

That is the starting-point for the crit- 
ical reader: the work as it is. Two fac- 
tors intersect in a work of art, a per- 
sonal vision and the desire to express 
it in a certain medium. Neglecting them 
will falsify our apprehension of the 
work. It is imperative to acknowledge 
certain limitations which define the in- 
dividuality of a work of art. There is, 
first, the limitations of the artist’s vision: 
not all of a writer’s experience inspires 
his creativity. “Only certain things will 
strike deep enough into the fundamen- 
tal stratum of his personality to fertilize 
his genius.” We must be alert to note 
the scope of a writer’s creative range. 

There is, too, the limitation imposed 
by form. Ben Jonson’s satirical comedy 
does not admit the sentiment and lyrical 
grace of Shakespeare. Thus every form 
a writer choses partly controls his ma- 
terial and manner. Insofar as this is 
ignored, it cannot be said that one will 
have reached the work’s true aesthetic 
quality, which is its unique reality. 

It would spoil a very wise essay to 
summarize further Lord David Cecil’s 
thought in it. He has established with 
uncompromising clarity and grace an 
ideal, certainly not by any means new, 
of discerning reading. Many of us will 
stand accused by it. But we can scarcely 
not profit from examining our con- 
science in its light. 

How fine and discriminating a crit- 
ical taste Cecil has developed by apply- 
ing his own principles is illustrated in 
the essays which compose most of The 
Fine Art of Reading. With great sub- 
tlety he extracts an author's weakness. 
Conrad, he says, was a “conscious rhe- 
torician” and “we are moved but we 
know how we are being moved, and 
we are aware that Conrad knows it too. 
So that our satisfaction comes partly 
from pleasure in watching his virtuosity; 
and, as such, is not’ of the purest kind.” 

I take it to be the great test of a crit- 
ical essay, if it can return me to the 
original, renewed in zest and apprecia- 
tion. In the major essays of this volume 
Cecil does this. He even succeeds in 
reviving interest in cranky old William 
Hazlitt, and that is some accomplish- 
ment. 

Rosert OsTERMANN 
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ily on the nineteenth-century romantics 
—Stendhal, Balzac, Sand, Hugo — most 
of whom have been grist for his bio- 
graphical mill, and it is the combination 
of their flamboyant ideas of love and 
life with his own more respectable ap- 
proach that makes this lagniappe difh- 
cult to figure out. It seems, likewise, 
that one letter is addressed in a patron- 
izing, pedagogic tone to a sixteen-year- 
old girl, another in a sophisticated tone 
studded with would-be epigrams to a 
thirty-five-year-old woman. Perhaps his 
target is a Sagan-type Frenchwoman, old 
in many respects before her time. 

He does have some excellent advice 
on compatibility in marriage and how 
to throw a good scene, and his wit is 
certainly evident in several revelations 
of the author in the clutches of bores 
and lecture-mongers. Generally, how- 
ever, he labors with such advice as: 
beware of incest, get a man to talk about 
himself—he’ll love it, a man will often 
feel jealous if his wife is more talented 
and successful than he is, an extra-mari- 
tal affair is not a Good Thing, wear 
something individualistic such as a jewel 
or a handkerchief. And alongside come 
such old romantic myths as “women 
have been best loved when least seen 
by their lovers.” The longest effort is 
devoted to getting the best of the Other 
Woman, with an undeniably French 
solution. (Not murder, either.) 

The dust jacket further states that 
M. Maurois—the witty, the civilized, 
the sane M. Maurois—teaches us here 
between these covers the essence of 
French civilization, and the French, of 
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course, are known as “the most civilized 
nation on earth.” One regrets sadly that 
France today is near political bank- 
ruptcy, but one is even sadder if French 
civilization itself is in the state this 
pastiche indicates. 

Norma Krause HERZzFELD 


N.A. 1 Looking South, by George R. 
Stewart. 227 pp. Houghton Mif- 
flin. $5.50. 


N.A. 1 Looking North, by George R. 
Stewart. 171 pp. Houghton Mif- 
flin. $4.50. $9.00 a set. 


y Is Now possible to drive from Circle, 
Alaska, only fifty miles from the 
Arctic Circle, to San Isidro, Costa Rica, 
less than ten degrees from the Equator, 
a distance of one-fifth the circumference 
of the earth. George R. Stewart explored 
the Alaska and Pan-American highways 
in 1954 and 1955 in a standard sedan 
without any special equipment and re- 
ported no particular difficulties. 

Although much of the way is un- 
paved, the road is passable in all weath- 
er. In 1955, Stewart found it necessary 
to put his car aboard a railroad flatcar to 
get around a short stretch under con- 
struction near the Mexico-Guatemala 
border, but even then, with special per- 
mission from highway authorities, a few 
cars had been driven across the unfin- 
ished section successfully. 

The significance of this fact has not 
yet been recognized by the American 
people. No longer are the far reaches of 
North and Central America territory 
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open only to the explorer with four. 
wheel drive and camping equipment, 
Given time and a reasonable amount of 
money and patience with minor discom- 
forts, any tourist can traverse what 
Stewart has unofficially designated as 
highway North America 1. 

The time is at hand, therefore, when 
masses of our people will become as well 
acquainted with our neighbors in this 
hemisphere as millions already are with 
Yellowstone and the Grand Canyon. 

Stewart’s books may well help con- 
tribute to this development. He has 
separated his survey into two volumes 
on the ground that most tourists would 
be inclined to travel north of the border 
one year and south of the border an- 
other. In each book, he follows the same 
plan: an introduction giving valuable 
historical and geographical background 
followed by dozens of photographs key- 
ed in sequence to maps of the route. 
Each photograph is accompanied by 
copious text describing the region pic- 
tured. 

This technique is highly effective in 
conveying the flavor of the country 
through which the road passes. As you 
turn the pages, you can easily visualize 
the change in terrain as the Mexican 
highlands, for instance, give way to 
tropical coffee and banana country. 

N.A. 1 does not attempt, however, to 
be a detailed guide book. In comparison 
with the monumental state guide books 
produced by the government in WPA 
days, for instance, N.A. 1 must be 
termed slight. But Stewart's purpose was 
to produce a concise, overall treatment, 
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and he succeeded very well. The author 
of such books as Storm and U.S. 40, 
Stewart !s particularly good at compress- 
ing vast themes into manageable pack- 
ages. 

Ricuarp P. Frissre 


Strangers in the Valley, by Ellen 
- Bromfield Geld. 229 pp. Dodd- 
Mead. $4. 


uss AND Carson GELD set out in 
1953 to bring the lessons learned 
about farming and rural life at Malabar 
Farm in Ohio and at the Cornell Uni- 
versity School of Agriculture to the hin- 
terland of Sao Paulo, Brazil. This inter- 
American adventure was begun with 
the advice of Ellen’s famous father, 
Louis Bromfield, and with the assistance 
of several prominent Brazilians who are 
hoping that the Malabar experiment 
with its emphasis on crop diversification 
may lead the way in freeing Brazil from 
overdependence on “King Coffee.” The 
Gelds’ “experimental station” includes 
1800 acres of land in the Valley of the 
Atibaia River near the town of Itatiba 
in the State of Sao Paulo. 

Fazenda Malabar (Malabar Farm) 
gradually takes shape under the careful 
tending of Carson Geld with the need- 
ed assistance of a young Brazilian farm- 
er, Carlos Aranha. The author does not 
go into any of the details of what must 
have been a mighty struggle to prepare 
the land for fruitful cultivation and 
planting. This book relates the prob- 
lems and vexations encountered in re- 
storing the old farmhouse, starting a 
small house garden, cleaning up the 
water supply lines, and coping with 
Brazilian house servants. Many people 
visit Malabar do Brasil, some to look 
around, others to try their skill and luck 
at farming either as laborers or as ten- 
ants sharing the profits with the Gelds. 

A number of incidents betray the 
author’s lack of appreciation for Latin 
American culture and things Catholic. 
She has no use for those long and gay 
Latin weddings and there is even less 
toleration given to “the morbid observa- 
tion of the funeral service.” There is a 
description of a lamentable parody of 
the Catholic baptismal ceremony _per- 
formed by Irene Bruce, a tenant’s wife, 
on her infant son shortly after return- 
ing from the hospital which the author 
mars even more by adding “James Bruce 
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““A proud, devout, healthy people... 


did not become the child’s name in the 
clerical sense of the word for some time 
after that, but I believe he was quite 
holy just the same.” This attitude may 
have great appeal in certain circles in 
Brazil but to know the country and peo- 
ple of Brazil a stranger cannot afford to 
ignore or belittle its Catholic traditions 
and customs. 

For those who really or nostalgically 
have the urge to “get back to the land,” 
this book can be an introduction to the 
difficult times and the happy moments 
found in wrestling with the “horticul- 
ture of a subtropical climate” in the 
Gelds’ Fazenda Malabar do Brasil. 

Jack J. LENNon 


The Last Migration, by Vincent 
Cronin. 343 pp. Dutton. $4.50. 


Vf mecenr Cronin, son of the famous 
novelist A. J. Cronin, established 
himself as a writer with two previous 


books: The Golden Honeycomb, a book 
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a blot on the new, progressive Persia’ 


about Sicily, and The Wise Man from 
the West, story of the Jesuit Matteo 
Ricci and his work in sixteenth-century 
China. 

In his latest book, Cronin tells, in 
fictional form, the extraordinary tale of 
a nomad tribe in present-day Persia. 
Twice a year, in spring and in fall, the 
Falquani, numbering some 100,000 peo- 
ple, set out to drive their large herds 
of sheep and goats to the seasonal graz- 
ing grounds. Armed, mounted on horses, 
donkeys and camels; they are led by 
the dynamic, intelligent, Swiss-educated 
Ghazan Khan. They are a proud, de- 
vout, healthy people, governed by their 
own strict laws and ancient customs. 
But the presence of virtually independ- 
ent tribes is a blot on the new, progres- 
sive Persia founded on oil, machines, 
factories, scientific agriculture and mili- 
tary power. The government decrees 
that the Falquani must be settled and 
their Khan exiled. 

Events and characters are described 
with great skill; the historical and cul- 
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tural background is painted in elaborate 
detail. The narrative moves along rather 
slowly, fiction interwoven with sociolog- 
ical analysis, philosophical reflection and 
historical research. Yet, the somewhat 
divergent parts of the book are bound 
together into a masterful report by pow- 
erful scenes and exciting episodes. 
There is the touching story of Ghaza 
Khan’s courtship carried on in the tra- 
ditional fashion of old Persia. The hil- 
arious story of the army’s corrupt quar- 
termaster is a masterpiece in its own 
right: the evening preceding the last 
decisive battle he sells an antiquated 
tank to the tribe and, kidnaped by the 
Falquani at the height of the fight, is 
forced to drive it against his own lines. 
There is the tragi-comic interlude with 
a Western scientific mission trying to 
teach the rugged nomads the ways of 
civilized life. One of the most moving 
episodes of the book is Ghazan’s visit 
to Teheran, his attempt to convince the 
corrupt and scheming authorities that 
his exile and the settlement of his peo- 
ple would mean not only the tribe’s, 
but also Persia’s, doom. 

As the story of the last migration un- 
folds, the author skillfully turns it into 
a vindication of nomadic life, and an 
accusation of a country unable to recon- 
cile within its borders the values of an 
old culture with the ambitious aims of 
progress and civilization. Gently but ir- 
resistably the reader is drawn into a 
conflict that transcends the time and the 
place. Closing the moving book, he is 
left with the painful and embarrassing 
question: what price progress? 

Heinz R. Kuexn 


Opus Posthumous, by Wallace 
Stevens. Edited, with an Introduc- 
tion, by Samuel French Morse. 
301 pp. Knopf. $6.75. 


V/s HE died in August of 1955, 
Wallace Stevens had been award- 
ed the Bollingen Prize for Poetry, the 
National Book Award in Poetry twice, 
and also the Pulitzer Prize. Stevens’ 
friend, Samuel French Morse, has 
edited many of his poems, plays and 
prose into a volume entitled Opus Post- 
humous which is the best single volume 
collection of the varied works of this 
Promethian genius, though his Collect- 
ed Poems still remains at the apex of 
his books of poetry. 
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Always slow to publish his works, 
Stevens was early recognized by Har- 
riet Monroe for the shades of color, rich 
images and delicate phrasing of both 
his poems and plays. Listen to these 
few lines taken at random from “A 
Duck for Dinner”: “In your cadaverous 
Eden, they desire/ The same dawn- 
dropping fruit in yellow leaves,/ The 
same return at heavy evening, love/ 
Without any horror of the helpless loss.” 

To the superficial reader the precise 
use of vocabulary by impressionist Stev- 
ens is a treat that causes everyone to 
rejoice that he was not only our leading 
symbolist but even one of our most re- 
vered heralds. To the sensitive poet the 
only exclamation is that of Samuel 
Morse, “This is a triumph of the imag- 
ination.” 

Wallace Stevens the philosopher, 
however, is an adversary whose “Adagia” 
and much of his prose not only repel 
but even are contrary to truth. Some 
distressing examples: “God is a postu- 
late of the ego”; “After one has abon- 
doned a belief in God (sic), poetry is 
that essence which takes its place as 
life’s redemption”; “The world is the 
only thing fit to think about”; “Poetry 
is a means of redemption.” 

Perhaps Stevens was too absorbed as 
vice-president of an insurance company 
to think of God; perhaps he was con- 
fused by the brilliant symbolic vocabu- 
lary of the school of philosophy called 
Idealism, whose proponents he quoted 
so often, to refute their ideas. What- 
ever the cause, the distressing conclu- 
sion of Stevens’ inquiries was that beati- 
tude could be found only in the con- 
templation of the arts. This is crushing 





Robert Penn Warren: ‘’The boy he was”’ 


after twenty centuries of Christianity, 
We are thankful that he will be te. 
membered as a poet and not as a phil- 
osopher or critic of our age. 

May Wallace Stevens have many dis- 
ciples who will light their flames from 
the torch of his sensitive vocabulary and 
fresh images. May they learn from him 
a love and devotion to poetry, yet see 
that its beauty is a transcendant beauty 
which leads to God “whose beauty is 
past change: praise Him.” 

Rev. AntHony J. VApER 


Promises, Poems 1954-1956, by 
Robert Penn Warren. 84 pp. Ran- 
dom House. $3. 


Me: Warren, most popularly recog- 
nized as the writer of All the 
King’s Men, has continually courted the 
Muse of Poetry. His slim collection 
Selected Poems, 1944, revealed his life- 
long devotion. Some of the verse in that 
volume dates back to 1923 when the 
author was eighteen years old. Now 
with Promises he publishes the fruit of 
three years. 

Mr. Warren has achieved a mastery 
of varied poetic techniques. He is able 
to describe a scene with vivid strokes, 
to evoke the exact locale of each in- 
dividual experience. His sincerity is un 
deniable. However, the items in this co. 
lection seem to this reviewer to be but 
promises of a poetry that may come. 
Most are remembrances of boyhood. Of 
such, poetry may be written: Mr. War- 
ren writes good verses. The line that 
separates good verse from poetry is elu- 
sive and debatable. As a fallible critic, 
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[ will anticipate certain reactions by ad- 
mitting Mr. Warren’s good verse is an 
excellent example of a border-line case. 

But, that aside, any reader who de- 
lights in recollections of the past should 
be moved by the sensitive wonderment 
Mr. Warren presents of the boy he was: 
the boy who intently listened to his 
grandad —in “Court-martial;” the boy 
who visited a beautiful “Gold Glade” 
that the poet has never been able to re- 
discover; the boy who apprehensively 
paced through “Dark Woods;” the boy 
who helped with the harvest. 

The student of poetry, with varied 
responses, will note in these verses 
metrics reminiscent of such poets as 
Wordsworth, Robert Frost, Dylan 
Thomas and W. H. Auden. “Foreign 
Shore, Old Woman, Slaughter of 
Octopus,” a splendid instance of Mr. 
Warren’s vivid descriptive powers, 
might pass for a Dylan Thomas poem 
with its “All day there was picnic and 
laughter, Bright eye and hair tossing, 
white foam and thigh flash,” and part 
four of “To a Little Girl, One Year Old, 
in a Ruined Fortress,” recalls the metrics 
of Auden’s elegy on Yeats: 

Let the future reassess 

All past joy, and past distress, 

Till we know Time’s deep intent, 

And the last integument 

Of the past shall be rent 

To show how all things bent 


Their energies to that hour 
When you first demanded your flower. 


Rosert R. YacksHAW 


Poets of Today IV, George Garrett, 
Theodore Holmes, Robert Wal- 
lace. 166 pp. Scribners. $3.95. 


5 es FOURTH volume of the series in- 
augurated by Scribners in 1954 in- 
troduces three young American poets 


| who have not previously published a 


book; George Garrett, Theodore Holmes 
and Robert Wallace. John Hall Whee- 
lock in this, as in the previous volumes, 
provides the introductory essay, a study 
of delight in contemporary poetry, and a 
critical analysis of the three poets’ work. 

The poems are complex and inhabited 
by meanings available at various levels 
according to the imaginative acumen 
and depth of insight of the reader, but 
Mr. Wheelock’s statement that “the 
organization of the poems, their formal 
embodiment and their strategy in the 
use of language are such as to offer a 
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A CTs Wool. cinede 


is a good way to raise money for your school or parish 
organization and at the same time to encourage Catholic 
reading. 


Schools, parish libraries, clubs, 
parish organizations and many 
other groups have found a Book 
Fair the ideal way to raise money 
to add new books to their libraries : 
and at the same time to help others to become acquainted 
with new Catholic books. Last year we supplied hundreds 
of groups across the country with consignments of books 
and helped them to organize successful Fairs. We'll be glad 
to help you, too. 





NOW IS THE TIME TO PLAN! 


Plan your book fair now—write us 
for complete information about 
our special annotated lists, our dis- 
count policy, our postage-free plan. 
Please allow us two to three weeks 
to prepare and deliver your consignment. We'll be glad to 
send you our free brochure, “How to Organize and Run a 
Book Fair.” November and the first two weeks of Decem- 
ber are the ideal time for your Fair—people want books 
to own and give and a well-planned Book Fair assures your 
organization of the opportunity of supplying them with 
worthwhile Catholic books. Don’t delay, start making your 
plans today. 





Address all inquiries to: 


JOHN C. DRAHOS, Consignment Manager 


THE THOMAS MORE ASSOCIATION 


210 West Madison Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 
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qualified reader the sense of delight 
which is our unconscious recognition of 
an achieved perfection, and one of the 
chief elements in the full aesthetic ex- 
perience” is not over-enthusiastic praise. 

Excitement in the awareness of the 
essence of things is Mr. Garrett's char- 
acteristic note, and leads as Mr. Whee- 
lock notes, to an abstraction, but one to 
which intuition and experience respond 
as in “Paradigm”: 

The private eye for be is seem. 

This is nearer far than that. 


Place in crowds is most alone. 

God is far and near as fur. 

Although none of the poems is relig- 
ious in the strict use of the term there 
are lines that have the sudden shock of 
truth recognized in prayer, as “In North 
Carolina,” 

It takes faith to be fixed, to live with so 

much happening and prove nothing and 

simply be there always moving and not 
moving 
and in the whole of “The Angels.” 

Theodore Holmes’ poems, Mr. Whee- 
lock believes, resemble Whitman’s both 
in spirit and in method, and with that 
statement this reviewer finds no fault. 
There is Whitman’s lusty pleasure in 
the fruitfulness of nature, of women, 
the same sudden bump of vulgarity, in a 
sky-riding line, the same exuberant pil- 
ing up of detail, the same personal 
theology and romantic hardness. But 
Mr. Holmes is a Whitman of smaller 
stature, and in spite of his perceptive 
study of Homer, Eliot and Rilke that 
made him understand that “the bottom 
value of poetry lies not in the maximum 
demand it makes on language but in the 
minimum,” some of the poems suffer 
from having said too much too loudly. 
Single effective lines, “The day closes 
its eyes while waiting for the lightning 














to strike,” or “The fire too is going up in 
the flames” cannot bear the weight of 
the commonplace tone which makes up 
the bulk of the poems. 

Robert Wallace, the third poet repre- 
sented, believes that “fidelity of observa- 
tion and emotion are necessary in mak- 
ing good poems.” Of his scrupulous 
exactitude with the first requirement 
these poems give ample evidence; the 
emotion is always personal and dis- 
ciplined. Visual acuteness in “The 
Garden Snail,” “this backyard/cousin/ 
to the octopus/Sees/ through two 
filmy/ stems” and the cray fish “Brown 
with yellow speckles like hail/ In a dry 
garden” or the rain that “perfects its 
round syllables/ on the plastic surface 
of the water” is never strained but al- 
ways accurate. 

However, as Mr. Wheelock points 
out, it is in Mr. Wallace’s feeling for 
form and for the music of tone and 
cadence that he has achieved his own 
style. Of the three poets he shows the 
greatest versatility and skill with the 
music of meaning, achieving lyrical 
effects with experimental rhythms that 
are exactly right for the subject. Of the 
three poets he asks the most of his 
reader, but he also gives the most. If 
preference be allowed the reviewer, for 
sheer delight, this is the poet. 

Sister Mary Hester, $.S.N.D. 


The Golden Gospels of Echternach. 
Text based on the German by Dr. 
Peter Metz. 13 plates in color 


and gold; 97 monochrome plates. 
Praeger. $25. 


T* Codex Aureus Epternachensis or 
Golden Gospels of Echternach was 
produced almost a thousand years ago. 
It came slowly into being during the 





almost century-long reigns of two em. 
perors—Otto the Great of the Holy Ro. 
man Empire and the Emperor Henry 
the Third. In its graphic representation 
of the people of all classes it is a reyeal- 
ing record of medieval Christian wor. 
ship. It mirrors the tenth century unity 
between the Bishop’s town and the Ab- 
bey of Echternach, between the imperial 
and royal donors and the townspeople, 

At the time of the conception of the 
Codex Aureus medieval man was grad- 
ually experiencing a new spiritual 
growth. The gospels inspired a liturgical 
ritual that extended to king and peasant 
alike, an outward representation of faith 
that permeated all public activities. All 
men shared in the ritual from the bless- 
ing of bread to Holy Mass. Codices writ- 
ten and illuminated by the monks gave 
imaginative expression to the very basis 
of man’s life. Symbolism grew with the 
ritual. The Book of the Gospels as the 
word of God was deeply reverenced. It 
was carried in procession by the Em: 
peror and the Archbishop together. The 
Abbot would incense the King or the 
Emperor and hold the book up for him 
to kiss. In a thousand ways the gospels 
became permanently a part of the life 
of the people. Empresses gave their 
jewels for the embellishment of the pre- 
cious books. One of the most magnif:- 
cent of these books was the one known 
as the Golden Gospels of Echternach, 
which is still in existence. 

The book now published by Fred: 
erick Praeger records thirteen plates in 
full color and gold, ninety-seven in 
half-tone, not including the English 
text. The spirit of the illustration is 
that of deep faith, lively narrative and 
naive simplicity. The quality of the 
work of the medieval artisan is revealed 
at its best, especially in the cover of 
the Codex Aureus which exhibits su 
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perb craftsmanship in delicately carved 
ivory and intricately jewelled design. 

The volume contains ninety-six pages 
of explanatory commentary based on the 
German translation of Doctor Peter 
Metz, a distinguished German scholar 
now teaching at the University of Ber- 
lin. In clear, informative diction the 
medieval world is vividly portrayed with 
penetrating insight and skill. The rich 
yet direct simplicity has its own delight- 
ful charm. 


Sr. Mary Janet, B.V.M. 


Any Number Can Play, by Clifton 
Fadiman. 405 pp. World. $5. 


—_ BooK is three or four things at 
once, and maybe seven or eight. It is 
mental play in the happy fields of pun- 
ning, versifying, analysing one’s neigh- 
bors, contemporaries, countrymen, one- 
self, one’s reading. It is “language on 
vacation.” Mr. Fadiman starts punning 
on the second page of his first essay, just 
before his invitation to “Switch off the 
radio and TV sets. Cut your telephone 
wire. Muffle your doorbell. Throw away 
your mail and morning paper. (Hold 
on to this book.) Steal away to your 
Mulling Corner and mull .. .” and 
puns away unexpectedly, flavorsomely, 
through all twenty-six essays. Discussing 
Donne ‘and Hopkins (seriously) he is 
still at it: “If you seek posthumous 
literary fame, there appears to be an 
added advantage—a kind of surplice 
value—in being a clergyman.” 

It is, besides, a deliberate plea that 
we join the think-it-yourself movement, 
go in for the “cheerful, unaffected but 
conscious training and exercise of the 
mind’—and it is his personal contribu- 
tion to this movement. Mr. Fadiman 
can think, has a fine exciting mind; 
with a single touch on the faded, jaded 
surface of old subjects brings back the 
living colors. 

And this is Charles Lamb-Fadiman. 
These essays, “elementary finger exer- 
cises in the free play of the mind,” re- 
veal a man who, enthroned for years in 
the hottest glare of publicity, has kept 
his head, grown more himself—and this 
despite a boyish, perilous tendency to 
waste his wit in capping others’ wittic- 
isms. “Horatio Alger, Fare Thee Well” 
should not be missed, nor should his 
demolition of the Egghead myth, nor 
his praise of eccentrics, nor his news 
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about mathematicians, nor his essay on 
quotations. As for “The Bubble Rep- 
utation” and “Seven Authors in Search 
of a London,” they are as good as their 
titles, to be hidden with the books you 
don’t lend. Then “The Cheese Stands 
Alone” and “Brief History of a Love- 
Affair (with Wine)” are reminders that 
this is fireside scholarship, homefelt joy. 
The dissertation on limericks, which 
should have been the piece de resist- 
ance, has a deliquescent end, so “high” 
that no spice of wit can save it, a corus- 
cation undeniably green. Man’s wit 
needs grace. A book-of-the-month civil- 
ization perhaps pays subconscious tribute 
to the intended order of things when it 
finds the off-color joke the funniest. 
Sr. Marcaret Teresa, S.S.]. 


The Fine Art of Reading, by Lord 
David Cecil. 282 pp. Bobbs-Mer- 
rill. $5. 


_= OPENING and title essay of Lord 
David Cecil’s latest collection, is the 
sort of thing one reads thinking, “I must 
show this to so-and-so.” So-and-so can 
be anybody; but towards literature, you 
may be sure, he will have the attitude 
of a fanatic overcome by emotional or 
intellectual preferences, or be slave to 
some system—he will be anything but a 
lover. And a lover, although he does not 
say it in so many words, describes the 
character of the appreciative reader vis- 
ualized by Lord David Cecil. 

Cecil’s approach to literature is re- 
markably similar to that which St. 
Thomas Aquinas would have us main- 





tain vis-a-vis all reality: serene and pa- 
tient before its stubborn, mysterious 
identity, respectful not rapacious, judg- 
ing no further than the evidence. In 
short, beginning with things as they are. 

That is the starting-point for the crit- 
ical reader: the work as it is. Two fac- 
tors intersect in a work of art, a per- 
sonal vision and the desire to express 
it in a certain medium. Neglecting them 
will falsify our apprehension of the 
work. It is imperative to acknowledge 
certain limitations which define the in- 
dividuality of a work of art. There is, 
first, the limitations of the artist’s vision: 
not all of a writer’s experience inspires 
his creativity. “Only certain things will 
strike deep enough into the fundamen- 
tal stratum of his personality to fertilize 
his genius.” We must be alert to note 
the scope of a writer’s creative range. 

There is, too, the limitation imposed 
by form. Ben Jonson’s satirical comedy 
does not admit the sentiment and lyrical 
grace of Shakespeare. Thus every form 
a writer choses partly controls his ma- 
terial and manner. Insofar as this is 
ignored, it cannot be said that one will 
have reached the work’s true aesthetic 
quality, which is its unique reality. 

It would spoil a very wise essay to 
summarize further Lord David Cecil's 
thought in it. He has established with 
uncompromising clarity and grace an 
ideal, certainly not by any means new, 
of discerning reading. Many of us will 
stand accused by it. But we can scarcely 
not profit from examining our con- 
science in its light. 

How fine and discriminating a crit- 
ical taste Cecil has developed by apply- 
ing his own principles is illustrated in 
the essays which compose most of The 
Fine Art of Reading. With great sub- 
tlety he extracts an author’s weakness. 
Conrad, he says, was a “conscious rhe- 
torician” and “we are moved but we 
know how we are being moved, and 
we are aware that Conrad knows it too. 
So that our satisfaction comes partly 
from pleasure in watching his virtuosity; 
and, as such, is not of the purest kind.” 

I take it to be the great test of a crit- 
ical essay, if it can return me to the 
original, renewed in zest and apprecia- 
tion. In the major essays of this volume 
Cecil does this. He even succeeds in 
reviving interest in cranky old William 
Hazlitt, and that is some accomplish- 
ment. 

Rosert OsTERMANN 
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STOP PUSHING! 


b rondo Goop news today for all you 
dullards. If you don’t “sleep like a 
log,” don’t “leap out of bed at daybreak 
and dress enthusiastically,” do “wait im- 
patiently for week-ends, holidays and 
vacations,” can’t “put your heart into 
your smiles,” or do “doodle, doodle, 
doodle precious minutes away,” don’t 
despair. For only $4.95, the price of a 
copy of How to Enjoy Work and Get 
More Fun Out of Life (Prentice-Hall) 
by Dr. O. A. Battista (the “Dr.” stands 
for an honorary degree from St. Vin- 
cent’s College and the Doctor seems to 
be both enjoying the honor and getting 
the most out of it), you, too, can be a 
new man. For Dr. Battista has finally 
revealed for the likes of you and me 
the “revolutionary Battista - methods 
(which) antiquate every other system 
of better living ever contrived!” You 
can actually add years of pleasure to 
your life, and, even better, by telling 
your friends and giving them copies of 
his revelation “you will become your 
brother's keeper in the noblest sense.” 

Well, brother, here’s the pitch. Al- 
though I can’t begin to give all of Dr. 
O.A.’s secrets, I know your blood will 
tingle just to hear some of the original 
and profound thoughts which Dr. Bat- 
tista develops at length in his opus, 
thoughts such as: “Tie a knot and hang 
on,” “Keep your feet on your own accel- 
erator,’ “Seize your opportunities,” 
“Lick those problems!,” “Bend with the 
wind! Swim with the stream!,” “Noth- 
ing will increase your chances of catch- 
ing a big fish like going fishing,” “Re- 
mind yourself that the fellows who are 
causing your anxiéty aren’t going to 
come out of ‘it alive, either,” “Success 
that goes to a man’s head soon places a 
tombstone over it,” and “Learn from 
your own mistakes—that’s why the 
eraser on a pencil is kept small.” 

Just in case you are not only grumpy 
but out of touch with the world I had 
better give you a little lowdown on Dr. 
Battista. If you read any Catholic maga- 
zines, you should know his name, be- 
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cause it is easy to get the impression 
that singlehandedly he is keeping the 
Catholic Press alive by his herculean 
contributions—with the exception of 
The Ligourian, of course, which is a 
family affair and no outsiders are need- 
ed or wanted. He has six patents and 
ten more pending; he has written over 
15,000 epigrams for his “Quotoon” 
newspaper column; he has contributed 
chapters to six books and has a new one, 
all his own, on the way from Bruce; he 
has sold articles to more magazines than 
I have room to list; he “has learned to 
cram more work and living into a year 
than many men do in a lifetime,” and— 
well, you get the idea. Here is a real 
atomic man! 

Early in the book, Dr. Battista tells 
of his undergraduate days when his 
“marks always ran neck-and-neck with 
those of a boy called John.” You and I 
know that John never had a chance of 
beating Dr. O.A., but John didn’t. Poor, 
stupid John kept trying to the end, only 
to find that Dr. O.A. had “nosed ahead 
of John at the ‘eighteenth hole.’ Instead 
of taking satisfaction out of past suc- 
cesses, John acted like a beaten jockey. 
[How did that old horse get on the golf 
course?] He refused even to mention my 
marks to me; he didn’t have enough 
humility to own up to being beaten. 
...” By means of this snappy anecdote, 
Dr. O.A. teaches us a much-needed les- 
son. I can’t help wondering, though, 
why he so vividly remembers beating 
John after all these years. John must 
have been really an irritating boy. 

Are you depressed by “dark, damp 
days?” Do something about it, just as 
George did. George was a mailman who 
found rainy days most dreary until he 
conceived the idea of checking each 
house for open windows when he de- 
livered the mail in the rain. When he 
found one, he rang the doorbell to tell 
“the most grateful housewife” about it. 
This peeping-Tom act was so success- 
ful, he began to take a closer look at the 
letters he was delivering. “When he 


was sure there was a letter from a sweet. 
heart, from a son or daughter in col- 
lege, or from a boy in the service in g 
batch he was delivering, he would slip 
them through the door and push the 
doorbell ‘three shorts’ before walking 
away.” If you think you can guess the 
end of the story, if you think that 
George got conked on his little old busy- 
body head, you are wrong. Not only 
are you wrong, but you are a negative 
thinker because George serves Dr. O.A. 
as a model in maintaining a positive 
attitude. There is another moral to this 
story that Dr. O. A. doesn’t mention, 
but which gives me particular joy, | 
have always liked to read other people's 
mail and now I know that my friends 
and relatives who complained were just 
sourpusses. They should have reacted as 
did the good ladies on George's mail 
route whose “hearts would beat faster,” 
whose “steps would be livelier.” 

Sometimes Dr. Battista is so shock- 
ingly original as to seem almost sub- 
versive. For example his morale build- 
ing program, rule number five: “Walk 
the dog. Walk the dog. Walk the dog.” 
That surely is good advice, unless you 
are worried about that poor worn-out 
dog who hasn’t had the advantage of 
hearing Dr. Battista’s message. Another 
possible problem —what if that busy- 
body mailman, George, rats on you to 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruel- 
ty to Animals. Dr. Battista evidently 
never thought of that. 

In fact, I can’t think he has thought 
this dog business through at all because 
he advises “Never try to go in several 
directions at once.” Now, as a confirmed 
dog-walker, I insist it’s impossible not 
to go in several directions at once with 
any dog worth his vitamin pills. 

I really don’t intend to be critical; 
it’s just that I can’t change all my nege 
tive thinking overnight. I certainly do 
favor his advice. “Give other people @ 
chance to do things for you,” but my 
trouble thus far is that these people 
don’t seem to want to do things for mé 
All this past week I have been ome 
people wonderful opportunities and 
have had some quite uncouth remark 
directed my way as a result of my 
erosity. It only goes to show you 
some people are congenital ingrates. 

I have also gotten into a mess { 
trouble following his advice, “Make 
most of both your ears.” You may 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Albert Gallatin, by Raymond Wal- 
ters, Jr. 461 pp. Macmillan. $7. 


= is something reassuring about 
a biographer’s admission that he has 
spent a whole decade in the prepara- 
tion of his work. To the historian, ama- 
teur or professional, there is again some- 
thing wholly satisfactory about a work 
based so preponderantly upon primary 
sources. 

This first biography in seventy-five 
years of the noted Secretary of the 
Treasury in the Jeffersonian Era should 
be welcomed by scholars and the aver- 
age reader alike. Although Gallatin is 
known to specialists in the history of 
finance, diplomacy, politics and science, 
he deserves to be drawn from the ob- 
scurity to which his foreign birth, the 
vicissitudes of modern politics, and the 
oddities of publication of his papers 
have hitherto consigned him. Quite 
apart from the debt due to “a man 
unique and invaluable in any age or 
land,” a biography of this genre is a 
splendid contribution to a further un- 
derstanding of the Jeffersonian Era in 
general. 

Gallatin is perhaps best known for his 
work as Secretary of the Treasury, and 
this is quite proper since he not only 
rivals the best talents ever brought to 
that ofice but in addition engaged those 
talents in the office longer than any 
other incumbent. But Gallatin exerted 
other influences on our history as well. 
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For ten years he pursued a career in 
diplomacy, leading the negotiations 
which concluded the War of 1812, and 
serving on a mission to France from 
1816 to 1823, and a mission to London 
from 1826 to 1827. He was the author 
of a scholarly work, A Synopsis of the 
Indian Tribes Within the United States 
East of the Rocky Mountains, and in 
the British and Russian Possessions of 
North America, which ran to 422 pages. 
For the last two decades of his life he 
was in truth. a “financial oracle” serv- 
ing for seven of those years as president 
of the National Bank of New York. 
The literary quality of this new biog- 
raphy is high. There is even something 
to be said for the device, if it is a de- 
vice, of simply beginning, “He was 
born at Geneva,” without fanfare; and 
of concluding with the single sentence, 
“So passed a noble adopted son whom 
the American people have thus far 
failed to recognize duly for his great 
and unselfish service.” The admirable 
organization, the integration of sources 
within the text, the liveliness of the 
style, all contribute to most happy read- 
ing. One reader, at least, hopes that it 
need not be another ten years before 
Mr. Walters again appears in print. 
ANNABELLE M. MELVILLE 


Baruch, My Own Story, by Bernard 
M. Baruch. 337 pp. Holt. $5. 


Amma's Great Elder has given us 
the first volume of his memoirs. 
After reading it one awaits the second 
with interest. 

Taking the first step is often the all 
important thing. After trying mining, 
theatrical production and Wall Street, 
Mr. Baruch tried Wall Street again. He 
failed repeatedly, but finally he took that 
big first step that showed he was master 
of, and not mastered by his craft, in this 
case financial speculation. Prescience 
plus the qualities Mr. Baruch possessed 
made him a millionaire in his youth. 
He was thenceforth a notable exception 
to those three great rules for accumu- 
lating wealth, save as much as you can 
for as long as you can; invest as safely 
as you can; and let compound interest 
do your work. These rules have brought 
to many a prosperous old age, a prime 
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of life firmly disciplined, and a youth 
whose vision (before inflation raised 
doubts) was steadily fixed on values that 
were very certain and not very noble. 

Nature gave Mr. Baruch the gifts 
that can make a man a millionaire; his 
parents, that wisdom which gold cannot 
buy but, when possessed, can most mag- 
nificently multiply. From his father, a 
Polish Jew of honorable descent, a bal- 
neal therapist of distinction, a doctor 
who always preferred a patient to a fee, 
and from a mother whose distaff ances- 
tors link him with the oldest of old New 
York, he received, with the vaguest of 
undogmatic Judaism, the ethical values, 
the instinct for cultivation and the in- 
bred refinement of mind which are the 
inheritance of the Sephardic gentry. To 
Sephardic gentlemen more than to any 
other order of its aristocracies does 
Western Europe owe the debt of grati- 
tude which civilizations owe to those 
who polish and transmit civilitas and 
learning. Among a distinguished com- 
pany Mr. Baruch may be numbered 
with the choicest. 

To him, as to all men of breeding and 
nicety, the acquistion of money for its 
own sake could not but be an occupation 
hardly to be distinguished from a petty 
hobby. His first million made, Mr. 
Baruch had the Cervantesque thought 
of becoming an advocate for the poor, 
but wisdom and instinctive good sense 
pointed out he was marked for other 
things. He stayed in Wall Street, and as 
Wall Street and Washington more and 
more intermingled, a financier of his 
gifts inevitably became a statesman. 

One hopes, but it takes far less wis- 
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dom than Mr. Baruch’s to forbid one to 
trust, that his book will be read by at 
least a few of those really quite numer- 
ous persons who believe in a Great In- 
ternational Jewish Conspiracy and re- 
gard this great internationalist Jew as 
one of the chief conspirators. 
Jutius Frasch Harmon 


A Prophet in His Own Country, by 
Kenneth S. Davis. 509 pp. Dou- 
bleday. $5. 


H= is a warm, affectionate, and 
friendly biography of the former 
Governor of Illinois who lost twice to 
Dwight D. Eisenhower the race for the 
presidency. The first half of the book 
is more than a treatment of Adlai 
Stevenson. It is virtually a treatment of 
the “Bloomington Stevensons.” ‘The 
Stevensons were very close—a closeness 
which his estranged wife in later years 
referred to as “ancestor worship.” That 
his devotion to family was to shape 
Stevenson’s wholesome approach to per- 
sons cannot be denied. He was reared 
to possess a healthy and reverential re- 
spect for human dignity. On the eve of 
his defeat his grandson was born and 
yet he could say with utter sincerity— 
although couched in jocular terms—“Let 
there be no tears for me. If I have lost 
an election, I have won a grandchild.” 

This book clears up several points 
about Adlai Stevenson. For one thing, 
it points up the fact he was not so in- 
experienced in politics as some believe. 
Before becoming Governor of Illinois, 
he spent nearly two decades in one high- 
level government job or another. For 
his work with the Navy Department, he 
was awarded the Distinguished Civilian 
Service Award, the Navy’s highest civil- 
ian award. During the war, he was 
assigned by President Roosevelt to Italy 
to prepare the way for its economic re- 
habilitation. After the war, he spent 
months negotiating with the Russians in 
London preparing for the first General 
Assembly meeting. Still later, he was a 
United States delegate to the United 
Nations. 

Another criticism which the author 
disposes of is that Stevenson was “soft” 
on Communism because, among other 
things, he vetoed the Broyles Bill and 
his deposition in the Alger Hiss trial was 
favorable. Suffice it to say that in each 
case had the record been undistorted, 
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such fabrications would have died 
aborning. 

The weakness of A Prophet In His 
Own Country is that it does not get 
Stevenson into the story fast enough. 
The initial chapters on the genealogy 
are hard going. The last fifth of the 
book—beginning with the governorship 
and extending through two campaigns 
—is already pretty much a public record. 
In addition, it is sketchy. The “meat” 
of the book lies in the middle three-fifths 
for it is here that A Prophet In His 
Own Country emerges and develops. 

JosepH F. MENEz 


Patrick Henry, Patriot in the Mak- 
ing, by Robert Douthat Meade. 
431 pp. Lippincott. $7.50. 


Soeur DoutHat Meape has spent 
much of the last twelve years study- 
ing Patrick Henry and the records of 
his family in this country and in Eu- 
rope. Dr. Meade visited Aberdeen, Scot- 
land, where Patrick Henry’s father had 
attended King’s College. He also visited 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Bristol and Lon- 
don. This volume carries Henry only 
to 1775; the second volume, which will 
be published “in a few years” will cover 
the later, more dramatic years of Henry’s 
life. Perhaps it will be more interesting. 

This reviewer believes that the entire 
story should have been compressed into 
one volume because there is much in 
the first that would have been improved 
by condensation. The Scottish back- 
ground is not very helpful because the 
Henry family left few traces of itself in 
Scotland. Of Patrick’s early years we 
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learn little because the author had 
learned little. The young man was not 
trained for any particular calling, so he 
and his brother started a store that 
failed. Being penniless and seventeen, 
Patrick Henry married a sixteen-year-old 
girl whose father was well to do. When 
twenty-four years old, Patrick, with very 
little knowledge of the law, somehow 
managed to obtain a license to practice, 

The author traces Henry’s relation to 
the Parson’s Cause in 1763, to the 
Stamp Act in 1765 and to the Firs 
Continental Congress in 1774. As a re. 
sult of that Congress, Patrick Henry 
foretold war between England and the 
colonies and predicted that aid would 
come from France. 

Most readers will feel that they have 
not been too richly rewarded for having 
read this slow moving, heavily docu- 
mented biography. 

Paut Kiniery 


The Mind and Art of Henry Adams, 
by J. C. Levenson. 430 pp. 
Houghton Mifflin. $6. 


He ApaMs was an historian who 
looked two ways: backward into 
the Middle Ages and forward into the 
twentieth century. He perceived two 
forces. One was the Virgin as the source 
of medieval unity; the other was the 
dynamo as the source of modern multi 
plicity. Mont-Saint- Michel and Char 
tres and The Education of Henry 
Adams expound his views. Both vol- 
umes play out his dynamic theory of 
history, its laws of accleration—mathe 
matical and relative—and the transit 
from a universe to a multiverse. 

In Chartres he found a symbol of 
unified human society; yet in his own 
life he could not find a significance in 
living. Everything seemed to him to bk 
the result of virtual accident. Although 
conscious of purpose, all human life ap 
peared to be driven forward by some 
force which could neither be anticipated 
nor controlled. What troubled him even 
more was that he saw himself as ur 
able to accomplish anything really mem 
orable or important. Accordingly, he 
engaged in what he ironically termed 
his “search for an education.” His 
“search” became something of an a 
tempt to discover reasons for his fail 
ure, to which this latest study may well 
serve as a guided tour. 


Tue Carmi 
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Professor Levenson’s contribution to 
the story of one of America’s most orig- 
inal and provocative intellects results 
from a textual investigation of all Adams 
wrote. Other biographies have detailed 
Adams’ intricate personality, but their 
analysis of his writings was always in- 
complete. In sifting, appraising, pulling 
together all that his subject ever put 
down upon paper, Levenson has suc- 
ceeded in his aim: “to interprete the 
signs of Adams’ enduring value.” 

This history of an historian is espe- 
cially noteworthy for its explications of 
Adams’ religious views. Occasionally 
misleading C“Mary’s resurrection,” for 
example) Levenson nonetheless sheds 
light most of the time on this important 
and misunderstood aspect of Adams’s 
life. For those who overestimate his 
Catholic propensity, Levenson claims: 

Adams never saw a way to get beyond 

Pascal’s category of reasonable and unhap- 

py men, who seek God not having found 

him. . . . Except as his historical imagina- 
tion carried him back to the High Middle 

Ages, he remained a stoic. God existed for 

him in the realms of essence and historical 

existence, perhaps, but not in the realm of 
present reality. 
Georce A. CEvasco 


Buckskin and Blanket Days, by 
Thomas Henry Tibbles. 336 pp. 
Doubleday. $4.50. 


| ips AUTOBIOGRAPHY written in 1905 
is one of the most valuable pieces of 
Western Americana in many years. The 
author was born in Washington County, 
Ohio, in 1840. Then his family moved 
to Hancock County, Illinois, where 
they lived in a three room log cabin on 
the edge of a forest. The writer tells of 
counting fifty-five deer one morning as 
he stood in the doorway. His father 
died, and his older brother caught the 
California gold fever and ran away. 
Under the law of the time, the sheriff 
could have a homeless boy bound out 
to service with some man who would 
promise to care for him and to give him 
three months’ schooling out of each 
year. Needless to say, the fate of an 
orphan boy in such case was slavery. 
The child endured it for a time, then 
he also ran away. In 1854, age four- 
teen, he was in Winterset, lowa, where 
he worked for a lawyer. 

In 1856 a caravan passed through 
Winterset on the way to Kansas to re- 
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Thomas Henry Tibbles: Opening the West 


inforce Free Staters. Tibbles joined. 
One minor incident will illustrate his 
character. They encountered some In- 
dian women selling corn who either 
could not count American money or 
could not count well. Tibbles saw a 
man take a dozen ears from a woman, 
put twenty-five cents in her basket for 
pay, then extract fifty cents in “change.” 
Furious at this dishonesty Tibbles 
knocked him down and hammered him 
until he made restitution. 

A few days later Tibbles was cap- 
tured by Border Rufhans, tried as a 
Free State spy and sentenced to be 
hanged in the morning. That night a 
Free Stater attack on the camp broke 
it up. A guard tried to stab Tibbles 
with a bayonet. The boy grabbed the 
blade and twisted it aside but carried 
the scars on his hands for the rest of 
his life. He returned to Winterset, and 
later attended Mount Union College 
in Ohio. Graduated at twenty-one, he 
married Amelia Owan, an English im- 
migrant. He served in the Civil War 
and rose to the rank of major. 

The plight of the Indians who were 
being forced onto reservations, where 
they were at the mercy of corrupt 
agents, aroused Tibbles’ deepest sym- 
pathy. In Omaha, at his urging, An- 
drew J. Poppleton, chief attorney for 
the Union Pacific, won the famous de- 
cision in the United States court that 
an Indian is actually a person and has 
some rights. But Indian affairs in Wash- 
ington were in the hands of a ring of 


grafters. Tibbles fought them with all 
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Susette La Fleche Tibbles: ‘’Bright Eyes” 


his might. The Bureau and its agents 
retaliated by slandering him. 

The memoirs carry on as far as the 
famous “battle” of Wounded Knee in 
December, 1890, in which the U.S. 
Army butchered some 201 Sioux wom- 
en and babies. Tibbles was on the scene 
as newspaper correspondent. He was 
Populist nominee for Vice-President in 
1904 on the ticket with Thomas Wes- 
ton of Georgia. When his first wife 
died he married an Indian girl, Susette 
La Fleche, called Bright Eyes, who 
spoke good English and helped in his 
long fight against the Indian Bureau. 
As late as 1915 he was active in news- 
paper work as assistant on the editorial 
page of the Omaha World Herald. 

His style is lively and graphic, loaded 
with illuminating incident. But the 
thing most worthwhile remembering is 
that this was the kind of man who 
opened up the West, who fearlessly 
faced danger, fought for the right and 
worked cheerfully at whatever job was 
at hand. 

L. V. Jacks 


Bridge to the Sun, by Gwen Tera- 
saki. 260 pp. University of North 
Carolina Press. $3.50. 


ridge to the Sun would contradict 
Kipling’s “East is East and West is 
West and never the twain+shall meet.” 
The love between Hedinari Terasaki, a 
member of the Japanese diplomatic staff 
in Washington, 1930, and Gwen, an 
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American girl from Tennessee, built a 
strong bridge between the two diverse 
cultures from which they came. Terry, 
as his wife calls him, was a promising 
young career diplomat who seems to 
have belonged with those Japanese who 
opposed the war-lords’ policies and who 
worked untiringly, if without success, 
to avoid World War II. 

The book begins after Pearl Harbor, 
then flashes back to 1930 when the 
young couple met and married. Mrs. 
Terasaki describes life in various posts— 
Shanghai, Cuba, Japan. All the events 
of diplomatic life which could have 
had such disastrous effects on their mar- 
riage seemed instead to deepen its beau- 
ty and wonder. A marriage between a 
Japanese and an American is probably 
rampant with difficulties under any cir- 
cumstances. The Terasaki marriage 
faced governmental as well as tempera- 
mental difficulties. Different customs, 
different foods, different kinds of dwell- 
ings and, above all, the difference in 
being an American with her Japanese 
husband living in Japan during the war 
years. The couple and their daughter 
“Mako” endured much suffering and 
privation before the surrender of 1945. 


Any marriage except one built on such 
deep understanding as theirs would un- 
doubtedly have cracked under such con- 
tinued stress. 

It was unfortunate for them and, 
probably, for the relationships between 
Japan and America, that Terry’s excel- 
lent work with the army of occupation 
to promote better understanding was 
cut short by his untimely death shortly 
after the war. Realistic acceptance of 
her future is evident even as Mrs. Tera- 
saki writes of receiving news of her hus- 
band’s death in Japan after she had 
returned to the United States to begin 
anew the American side of their daugh- 
ter’s education so that she would con- 
tinue as a bridge between the two lands. 

It seems that no matter what the trial, 
the bridge of this truly happy marriage 
was a strong one. It is certainly the main 
theme of this sensitively written biogra- 
phy. The book is a testament to how 
well love can overcome many difficul- 
ties. It points out, too, that a similar 
sort of extended love—friendship—is the 
basis for overcoming difficulties in cul- 
ture and for pooling of international 
resources to try to achieve peace. 

ExLLten Locust 








Newman Press Announces 


Catholic students. 


| Ready Early Fall, 1957: 
University. 


In Preparation— 


Readings in Sociology 
Readings in Economics 
Readings in Epistemology 
Readings in Political Science 








THE COLLEGE READINGS SERIES 


This unique project is a series of readings in the various social 
sciences and branches of philosophy in which the conclusions of com- 
petent scholars are presented on subjects of critical importance for 


Each volume will bring together outstanding original essays and 
studies from books and periodicals on topics that are generally omit- 
ted or treated too briefly in the average text. 

The anthologies are edited by specialists in each particular field, 
will be complete with introductions and linking commentary, and 
will be produced in a paperbound format. 


1. READINGS IN THE HISTORY OF WESTERN CIVILIZA- 
TION, Vol. IL, edited by Thomas P. Neill, Ph.D., St. Louis 


2. READINGS IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF NATURE, edited by 
Henry J. Koren, C.S.Sp., S.T.D., Duquesne University. 


Readings in the Philosophy of Man 

Readings in the Philosophy of Education 

Readings in the History of Western Civilization, Vol. II 
Readings in the History of Philosophy (2 Volumes) 


Wherever good books are sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS — Westminster, Maryland 


$2.25 
$2.25 


Readings in Natural Theology 
Readings in General Psychology 
Readings in Ethics 

Readings in Metaphysics 
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The Square Pegs, by Irving Wal- 
lace. 315 pp. Knopf. $5. 


(. semencuows because of their rarity 
among the ordinary citizenry are 
the individualists and nonconformists— 
those who think for themselves and who 
do not conform to established customs. 
Extreme nonconformists are called ec- 
centrics. 

Irving Wallace has a keen interest in 
eccentrics and has made an extensive 
study of their role in the advancement 
of society. His second book of bizarre 
personalities, The Square Pegs, is a col- 
lection of biographies of some American 
eccentrics who “represent the complete 
saga of American eccentricity from the 
days of the founding of the republic to 
modern times.” He has drawn his ma- 
terial from the prolific writings of most 
of these eccentrics and from newspaper 
and magazine articles about them. 

Victoria Woodhull, a known _prosti- 
tute and advocate of free love, ran for 
President of the United States. James 
Harden-Hickey set himself up as King 
James I of Trinidad and operated his 
chancellery at 217 West Thirty-Sixth 
Street in New York. Delia Bacon be 
came obsessed with the idea that Shake: 
speare was not the author of the great 
works attributed to him. Anne Royall 
stubbornly pursued President John 
Quincy Adams for an interview and 
became the only known reporter to in- 
terview a President while in the nude. 
Timothy Dexter published a book with 
out punctuation marks, and while feign- 
ing stupidity became a business tycoon. 
George Francis Train claimed to be the 
real Phileas Fogg of Jules Verne’ 
Around the World in Eighty Days. John 
Cleves Symmes sought Federal Aid to 
further his theory that the earth is hol 
low. And Joshua Norton appointed him 
self Emperor of the United States and 
set out to abolish Congress. 

The only contribution these “square 
pegs” made to society was their refusal 
to be wedged into the “round holes” of 
conformity. The purpose of the book is 
not to expound the author's love for 
these individuals nor to prove they were 
right or wrong. Rather it is the authors 
purpose to encourage individualistic 
thinking and strength of conviction. “To 
be one’s self and unafraid whether right 
or wrong, is more admirable than the 
easy cowardice of surrender to conform 
ity. When society no longer has a . - . 
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ingle voice that will rise to dissent and 
lisagree . . . then, and only then, will 
nan have lost his last battle and his last 


chance.” 
Auice G. NicHoLson 


ford: Expansion and Challenge: 
1915-1933, by Allan Nevins and 
Frank Ernest Hill. 714 pp. Scrib- 
ners. $8.95. 


OMPANY HISTORIES often tend to be 

biased and dull; biographies of suc- 
cessful industrialists frequently suggest 
adulation and sponsorship. Nevins and 
Hill have avoided these weaknesses in 
their scholarly and highly readable story 
ofa complex personality and an expand- 
ing industry. Ford: Expansion and Chal- 
lenge: 1915-1933 constitutes the second 
wlume in the trilogy sponsored by 
Columbia University and the Ford Mo- 
tor Company Fund in the interests of 
business history. Applying historical cri- 
teria to the extensive archives of one of 
America’s best known companies, the 
authors have produced a balanced ac- 
count retracing the dynamic and often 
conflicting stories of the Ford Motor 
Company. 

Because Henry Ford and the Ford 
Motor Company were “almost as in- 
dissoluble as Chang and Eng, the Sia- 
mese twins” the resulting book repre- 
sents both biography and business his- 
tory. Henry Ford emerges as an inven- 
tive genius and a managerial mystery. 
The technical achievements of the Ford 
Motor Company are faithfully recorded. 
Ford dominates this volume just as he 
dominated his company. The book be- 
comes more biography as it traces the 
effects of time on the personality of 
Henry Ford. Did fame and fortune spoil 
Henry Ford? The authors confirm the 
suspicion. They depict shifts in Ford’s 
personality from considerateness to cap- 
riciousness, from personal gentleness to 
ruthlessness in corporate affairs, from 
receptiveness to new ideas to stubborn- 
ness under pressure, and from enthu- 
siasm to passivity in the pursuit of many 
business objectives. Ford’s involvement 
in matters outside the automotive in- 
dustry (pacificism, politics and publish- 
ing) generally failed to enhance his 
reputation. His moods suggest the com- 
plexity of his personality and reflect the 
effect of the challenge he faced in striv- 
ing to hold tenaciously to his dream: 
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Illustration from “Ford: Expansion and Challenge: 1915-1933” 


Henry and Edsel Ford examining a model of the River Rouge plant. 


undisputed power and control in the 
low-priced automobile field. 

This volume fails to present an ap- 
praisal of Ford as a manager, although 
it gives periodic evidence of his weak- 
ness as an administrator, e.g., failure to 
define lines of authority and responsi- 
bility, to reduce decisions to writing, to 
adhere to the organizational structure, 
or his failure to plan, organize and con- 
trol effectively. As business historians, 
the authors might have applied manage- 
ment criteria to Ford personally and to 
the company generally. In the opening 
pages, the authors suggest that the auto- 
mobile represents more than a product— 
that it was a social phenomena, but the 
influence and the role of the automo- 
bile in social history is not developed 
in the succeeding chapters of the book. 
As a result, this is a biography and com- 
pany history of specialized interest, in- 
tegrated without benefit of extensive 
business or economic interpretation. 


Brotuer Leo V. Ryan, C.S.V. 


Rhodes of Africa, by Felix Gross. 
433 pp. Praeger. $6.75. 


Garorem avaricious Cecil 
Rhodes strides across the pages of 
this biography as determinedly as he 
strode across the continent of Africa, 
leaving those who have just vicariously 
met him with the same violent distrust 
and dislike that he excitéd in most of 


his contemporaries. Felix Gross, imper- 
sonally, objectively, depicts the career 
of the man who is perhaps most indi- 
vidually responsible for the dilemma of 
South Africa today. 

Rhodes, seventeen years old and suf- 
fering from tuberculosis, sailed from 
England to stay with his brother in 
Africa until his health returned. Cap- 
tivated by the promise of wealth and 
adventure in this lush, opulent land, 
Rhodes returned to England only to 
complete his studies at Oxford. “He was 
convinced that Oxford could not teach 
him anything he really wanted to learn. 
Not to acquire academic wisdom did he 
want to go there. Oxford, he hoped, 
would stamp him as a gentleman.” 
Young Rhodes, hardened by the strug- 
gle for wealth in the diamond fields 
where the only code of business ethics 
was individual gain, had already been 
trained in the university of life. Dia- 
monds paid his way through Oxford, 
just as diamonds formed the firm foun- 
dation for all his other ventures. 

John Ruskin’s inaugural address to 
the students at Oxford had the greatest 
single influence over Rhodes’ future ca- 
reer. In biting, challenging words, Rus- 
kin proclaimed the doctrine of British 
Imperialism, and “in Rhodes this lan- 
guage fell on fertile ground. . . . Here 
was his gospel. He was resolved to be- 
come its apostle and like Paul to go into 
foreign lands and preach it to the heath- 
en.” Rhodes sailed back to his diamond 
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mines with firm purpose “to paint as 
much of the map of Africa British red 
as possible.” 

Ruthlessly Rhodes went about his 
self-appointed task of empire-building. 
All of his business ventures proved over- 
whelmingly successful and he used his 
power as an economic czar to push his 
bulk into territorial and political activi- 
ties. Gross describes the man as one 
who hid shyness behind a wall of cynic- 
ism, arrogance and rudeness from which 
he directed his career of fraudulent 
manipulations which culminated in the 
Prime Ministership of the Cape Colony. 

This is a biography balanced between 
the scholarly, heavily footnoted tomes 
and the almost fictionalized “popular 
lives.” Transitional paragraphs that 
strain to be chatty sometimes interrupt 
the general documentary prose tone. 
Not too extensive quotes are incorpo- 
rated into the text. The author has 
painted a good, clear picture of Cecil 
Rhodes, not by means of an accumula- 
tion of vindictive adjectives, but by al- 
lowing incident after incident in Rhodes’ 
life to show him as he was. In this day 
when books about the struggle of vari- 
ous republics in Africa for their inde- 
pendence are so numerous, it is en- 
lightening to read a good biography 
about a man who tightened the bonds 
from which the African people are 
struggling to be free. 

Avsert H. Mitter 


Doctor Rabelais, by D. B. Wyndham 
Lewis. 274 pp. Sheed and Ward. 
$4 


|= Books devoted to commentaries, 
essays, monographs and full-length 
studies on Francois Rabelais by learned 
men possibly outweigh those concerned 
with most of the other notable literary 
figures of fifteenth century France. But 
practically all these works have a basic 
constant, dictated by an attitude fixed, 
unalterable, unarguable, assumed in 
advance as the only one possible, “as 
Friar John of the Chops would say, 
Matter of Breviary.” As Mr. Lewis ob- 
serves: “to the overwhelming majority, 
in a word of those of his commentators 
known to me, Dr. Francois Rabelais is 
a paladin of light against darkness, 
progress against reaction, and reason 
against reaction, and reason against sup- 
erstition. One of themselves.” 
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Mr. Lewis’ work is prompted by “his 
long, strong, enduring affection for one 
of the comic genuises of all time with 
no particular reverence for the Rabelai- 
sian Oracle booming ex cathedra.” This 
book may be considered, in this sense, 
a departure startlingly new. 

Against the background of the Renais- 
sance, an age which, like our own, had 
very little to laugh about, Mr. Lewis 
paints a brilliant portrait of the “Doctor” 
as a highly cultivated, jovial, quick 
witted, writer who pours forth the de- 
luges of nonsense flavoured with some 
wisdom, spellbinding his readers. 

The author sums up the philosophy 
of the Doctor in the following words: 

so we may come, none too soon, to Rabe- 

lais’ own words for his philosophy. He calls 
it Pantagruetism, its essence being a certain 

Jollity of Mind, pickled in the Scorn of 

Fortune, a very sound working philosophy 

indeed, and to a sick and agitated world 

crouching at present under the shadow of 
total annihilation a highly commendable 
one. 

It is hard to do justice to Doctor 
Rabelais in a very limited space. I 
recommend this book to the students, 
disciples, friends and mildly curious 
readers of Rabelais who some time or 
the other have been both charmed and 
infuriated by the Rabelaisian manner. 

E:ten Moute-GrossMiTH 


From Fashions to the Fathers, by 
Hilda C. Graef. 329 pp. New- 
man. $4. 


= autobiography by a remarkable 
woman is stimulating reading for sev- 
eral reasons. Miss Graef grew to matur- 
ity in the 1920’s, the decade of the lost 
generation. Growing up during the rev- 
olution in Germany, in the aftermath 
of World War I, she was able, despite 
her personal conflicts, to by-pass the 
starry-eyed idealism of the few, as well 
as the Nazi-Communist ideologies for a 
world of the future. Her life in the 
Third Reich was non-partisan, and with- 
out benefit of a formal religion her at- 
titude toward people and human values 
seems always to have been essentially 
Christian. Partly Jewish, Miss Graef 
had to leave Germany before the out- 
break of World War II. 

How her belief in God came to her 
and why it came in a confused era 
among confused and bewildering events 
and despairing people can only be ex- 


plained by the workings of God’s grace, 
and, secondarily, by her own integrity 
and sincerity of purpose in pursuing 
the truth as she saw it. 

The author devotes about one-fifth 
of her autobiography to the numerous 
matters concerning her writing, in par- 
ticular to The Case of Therese Ney 
mann. This is a disappointing section 
of the book. The style is sometimes bel- 
ligerent and labored in her effort to 
make the reader understand her point 
of view. The content is inadequate for 
making a case for her Case. Two brief 
interviews with her subject and one 
“formal tome,” ponderous as this may 
be, are insufhcient materials for the crit- 
ical and evaluative study of such com- 
plicated matters as touch Therese Neu- 
mann’s life. That her subject lacks so- 
cial graces, and that she is surrounded 
by the religious sensationalism of her 
Bavarian associates does not necessarily 
militate against the authenticity of the 
phenomena as a genuine spiritual ex- 
perience. 

From Fashions to the Fathers is an 
interesting journey through a half-cen- 
tury in the life of an unusual and 
strongly intelligent woman, one who 
fears sensationalism and religious sen- 
timentalism so much that she sometimes 
fails to strike a balance between the 
speculative act and the warmth of hu- 
man nature. Despite these limitations, 
the autobiography is rewarding reading 
for the numerous and excellent details 
of her otherwise fruitful literary life. 

Sister Mary Cetesste, O.P. 


The Tichborne Claimant, by Doug- 
las Woodruff. 479 pp. Farrar, 
Straus and Cudahy. $4.75. 


The Tichborne Imposter, by Geddes 


MacGregor. 288 pp. Lippincott. 
$3.95. 


bp THEME of the lost, and presumed 
dead, returning to make claim t 
their rightful goods is as old as man’s 
literary activity. The theme of an im 








poster claiming that he is the lost one is 
also to be found in ancient records. The 
Tichborne Claimant deals with both 
themes. The central character is a man 
who alleged that he was the long lost 
heir to a great English fortune. Taken 
from all available records, the book tells 
of the civil suit in the English courts to 
clarify his claims to the estates and title 
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of a family which traced its lineage back 
to the time of Henry II, as well as the 
criminal! proceedings on perjury charges 
against this man who claimed he was 
the Tichborne heir. 

Sir Roger Tichborne, heir to an old 
English Catholic title and fortune left 
England in 1854 for South America and 
was believed lost at sea. As a con- 
sequence, the estates and title fell into 
the hands of another branch of the fam- 
ily. The mother of Sir Roger never gave 
up hope that her son was still living. 
She advertised extensively in papers 
throughout the world. 

One of these notices appearing in an 
Australian newspaper in 1867 resulted 
in the appearance in London of a per- 
son claiming to be the lost Tichborne 
heir. He was able to convince Sir 
Roger’s mother that he was her son, as 
well as other friends and members of the 
family. Many others, not the least im- 
portant of whom were the relatives of 
Sir Roger who would suffer financial 
ruination should he prove to be still liv- 
ing, refused to accept him. 

For two or more decades The Claim- 
ant (the name popularly bestowed on 
the alleged heir) was the stormy petrel 
about whom raged political, social and 
religious controversies. Incredible as it 
may seem, The Claimant was able to 
sell, mostly to the poorer classes, bonds 
totaling 40,000 pounds. The proceeds of 
the “bond issue” were used to finance 
the prosecution of his claims. 

Those resisting The Claimant took the 
position in the courts that he was one 
Arthur Orton, son of a poor Wapping 
butcher. It was further alleged that 
Orton had gone to Australia and, after 
living an unsavory life, had decided to 
stake all on pressing a claim to the Tich- 
borne fortune. This is not legal history, 
according to the author, but is an effort 
to picture Victorian England in_ its 
social, political and religious aspects. It 
is difficult reading at times, but I found 
it worth the effort. Mr. Woodruff comes 
to no decision as to the authenticity of 
The Claimant. All sides of the picture 
are presented and the reader is allowed 
to judge for himself. It might be said of 
the book “Yer pays yer money and yer 
takes yer choice.” 

An entirely different approach to the 
Tichborne trials is taken in The Tich- 
borne Imposter by a Scottish minister 
now at Bryn Mawr College. The author 
of this book does not quibble: Arthur 
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“Punch” cartoon from November 18, 1871, reproduced in “The Tichborne Claimant” 


“| can’t be expected to attend to any of you, with this ‘interesting topic’ 


on my shoulders!” (This “’ 
Orten was a Victorian blackguard of the 
first magnitude. Mr. MacGregor, whose 
interest in the Tichborne case dates back 
to his law school days at the University 
of Edinburgh, does not approach the 
case as a legal scholar, but rather as one 
who is all but overcome by the incredi- 
ble gullibility of the human species. 

As a consequence of his opinion of 
the patent guilt of Arthur Orton fraudu- 
lently palming himself off as the heir to 
the Tichborne millions, the reader is not 
permitted to entertain even momentar- 
ily the thought that Orton could be 
genuine. But the author is most enter- 
taining in setting forth his biased story 
of the case. 

The prose style is lucid and not with- 
out its touches of humor. Mr. Mac- 
Gregor is able to see, for example, a 


interesting topic’’ 


is the Tichborne Claimant.) 


great deal of humor in the charge made 
by those favoring “the Imposter” that 
the Jesuits and Gladstone, the Prime 
Minister, were in collusion with Parlia- 
mentary forces that “ . . . did not hesi- 
tate at any falsehood or corruption in 
the interests of the Jesuits and the Tich- 
borne family.” The historically recorded 
dislike by Gladstone of anything touch- 
ing on Rome makes such a charge ridic- 
ulous in the eyes of the author. 

For the reader who does not wish to 
be burdened with any doubts which we 
might have to resolve concerning the 
validity of the claim made by “Arthur 
Orton,” this book, from first page to last, 
makes up his mind for him. The reward 
for reading it, however, will be a good 
amount of entertainment. 

Cassin F. Granam 
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pane University Press has estab- 
lished a house for Jesuit writers in 
Evanston, Illinois. A long-time dream of 
Father Austin Schmitt, S.J., director of 
the Press for the past thirty-five years, 
Canisius House (after the great and 
scholarly sixteenth century Jesuit Gen- 
eral) was filled to its capacity of eight 
during the first summer of its operation. 

Located just a few blocks from the 
quiet of Lake Michigan and minutes 
from the libraries of both Loyola and 
Northwestern Universities, Canisius 
House is a converted private home com- 
plete with its own chapel and refectory. 
To this ideal situation may come any 
Jesuit with the proper -permission and 
a book in progress or definitely ready to 
be written—when there is a vacancy. 
The University Press maintains the 
writers completely for the duration of 
their work whether or not the book is 
intended for Loyola publication. 

Permission for a priest to work on a 
book generally carries an assignment to 
a university faculty—at least in a part- 
time status—or some other attendant 
duty sufficient to distract seriously from 
the consistent labor of writing. At Cani- 
sius House there is absolutely no out- 
side commitment—an arrangement that 
is probably unique for a religious in 
this country and, indeed, an opportunity 
which few lay writers will ever realize. 

e 

Evelyn Waugh writes us: “Msgr. 
Ronald Knox, in his will, left me his 
sole literary executor and expressed the 
wish that I should write his life. This 
will be my chief occupation for a year 
or two.” 

. 


Under a London dateline, the Cath- 
olic Messenger, diocesan paper of Dav- 
enport, Iowa, carried the story of Msgr. 
Ronald Knox’s funeral. The Monsignor 
was buried August 29 at Mells, near 
Frome in Somersetshire. Two thousand 
persons attended the Pontifical Requiem 
Mass celebrated in London’s Westmin- 
ster Cathedral by Auxiliary Bishop 
George Craven, with Archbishop Wil- 
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liam Godfrey at Westminster presiding. 
The body was then taken to Frome for 
a second Requiem Mass before the 
burial. 

Prime Minister Harold MacMillan, 
who had been tutored by Msgr. Knox 
in English and history at Oxford, at- 
tended the London Mass at the invita- 
tion of Father Martin D’Arcy, friend 
and colleague of Msgr. Knox. Father 
D’Arcy preached the funeral sermon. 
He stressed Knox’s translation of the 
Bible as perhaps the most outstanding 
of his many literary achievements. 

Mr. MacMillan’s attendance at the 
funeral marked the first appearance in 
modern times of a prime minister at a 
Catholic service. As he entered the 
Cathedral he is quoted as saying: “I 
have come to say goodbye to an old 
friend.” 

The 1,500-word obituary published in 
the London Times described Msgr. 
Knox as “the wittiest churchman in 
England since Sydney Smith.” He was, 
the obituary continued, “as earnest as 
he was witty and as devout as he was 
diverting. To men of all creeds, and of 
none, who delight in a personality that 
combines simple unaffected faith with 
a brain that could cut like a razor, he 
was regarded as one of the individually 
great in his generation.” 

Msgr. Knox’s last work, a new trans- 
lation of the original and unedited 
manuscript of the Autobiography of St. 
Therese of Lisieux, the first one author- 
ized by the Carmelites of Lisieux, will 
be published in the spring of 1958 by 
P. J. Kenedy & Sons. 


What's Said Today Has Been Said 
Before Department: John Ruskin in an 
1865 lecture in England: “. . . I say 
first we have despised literature. What 
do we, as a nation, care about books? 
How much do you think we spend al- 
together on our libraries, public or pri- 
vate, as compared with what we spend 
on our horses?” And, from a yellowed 
but still glowing piece of correspond- 
ence found in a volume of Bancroft’s 


‘fect the quality of your books to this 





History of the United States publishg 
in 1863, addressed to its publisher, Lit 
tle, Brown: “. . . submit to your attep- 
tion the condition of Vol. VI in my pos- f 
session which was allowed to come from 
your binders with two complete prefaces 
inserted . . . If war-time conditions af. 





extent it would seem the better part for 
you to suspend operations for the dura. 
tion, or until such time as you can maip- § | 
tain standards!” | 

e ( 


Mr. Harry J. O’Haire, Executive See. 
retary of Serra International and a mem. J | 
ber of the Board of Directors of the? 
Thomas More Association, has been 
made a Knight of the Papal Order of 
St. Gregory the Great. Father Philip 
Hughes, historian and author of A Pop | 
ular History of the Catholic Church} 
and A Popular History of the Reforma- 
tion has been elevated to the Monsign- 
ory—a Domestic Prelate. 

e 


Louis de Wohl, who has just been 
promoted to the rank of Grand Officer 
of the Order of the Holy Sepulchre, 
writes from Zurich: “As you know, my 
new novel The Glorious Folly whos 
central figure is St. Paul, will be pub 
lished in October by J. B. Lippincott 
Co. At present I am doing a great deal 
of research work about my next novel 
for the same publishers, and this time 
the hero will be St. Francis of Assisi... 
The manuscript of my second Vision 
Book, about St. Helena, has just gone 
off to Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, who 
have also commissioned me to write 
biography of our living saint, Pop 
Pius XII. 

“And in my spare time I am doing 
research work on still another project, 
a thing that will take many years to 
mature and can only be done step by 
step. But about this I cannot say mor 
for the time being, except that it is not 
a novel, but something I have neve 
done before, although it, too, is strictly 
within the field on which the Hol 
Father told me to concentrate my wilt 
ing, at the occasion of my audience with 
him in Holy Year.” 

a” 


William B. Ready, who teaches thi 
short story and heads the Departmen! 
of Libraries at Marquette University 
has just completed a novel, The Pov 

:Continued on page 56) 
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Virgil Michel and the Liturgical 
Movement, by Paul B. Marx 
0.S.B. 466 pp. Liturgical Press. 
$5. 


T° THE average Catholic today it still 
comes as something of a shock to 
realize his function in the Mystical 
Body. Unaware that the grace he re- 
ceives is given also for the benefit of 
“he others,” that all sin is social, that 
all “members are co-responsible for the 
piritual growth of the entire Mystical 
Body,” he often misses the core-meaning 
of the whole liturgical movement. 

As a pioneer in the work of restoring 
an awareness of the Mystical Body and 
its implications for social living, Dom 
Virgil Michel was one of the first to 
encourage the liturgical movement in 
America. He founded and edited Orate 
Fratres, established the Liturgical Press, 
organized a liturgical summer school at 
St. John’s College, as well as the first 
National Liturgical Day, directed and 
edited (with the help of others) an en- 
tire series of religion textbooks from 
grade school through college, wrote sev- 
eral books such as The Liturgy of the 
Church and Christian Social Recon- 
struction, and at least 150 articles on 
the liturgy—not to mention countless 
others on such topics as sociology, eco- 
nomics, politics, education, philosophy, 
art and architecture. All this he accom- 
plished within two five-year periods of 
intense intellectual activity—with a nerv- 
ous breakdown in between! 

Through all of Dom Virgil’s writings 
is the unifying ideal of participating 
actively in the life and work of the 
Mystical Body by means of the liturgical 
apostolate. Stressing the interrelation of 
dogma and worship with the social and 
cultural aspects of everyday life, he tried 
to carry this conviction into the market- 
place. Finally, in the last years of his 
life, he summed up the essential task 
facing American Catholics as the “build- 
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ing up of a culture under the inspira- 
tion of the liturgy totally lived.” 

Dom Virgil recommended the liturgy 
as embracing a total creed, code:and cult 
which would help to stimulate an “in- 
tegral growth of the whole person in 
Christ.” If the Mass were taught as the 
“concentrated embodiment of the whole 
scheme of redemption as well as of the 
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whole of Christian truth and life,” the 
student would begin to realize all its 
implications for daily living. The ab- 
stract religious truths taught in theol- 
ogy, the moral principles taught in 
ethics, the “externals’ sometimes un- 
fortunately associated with the liturgy— 
all these would be fused in a living 
awareness of the individual’s function 
in the Mystical Body. Nor would this 
education cease when the student left 
school. Instead he would have in the 
liturgy “a lifelong teacher accompany- 
ing him as a kind of adult educator.” 

As for improvement of the environ- 
ment, Dom Virgil realized that this, too, 
must follow from a realization of one’s 
role in the Mystical Body. Through the 
Mass, the sacraments and the sacramen- 
tals, the Church prolongs not only the 
private but the public life, work and 
mission of Christ in every possible man- 
ner. With a Personalist philosophy of life 
based on the liturgy, Father Virgil de- 
clared that we can “safeguard the free- 
dom and spirituality of man only by 
making man the starting point and goal 
of all endeavor at building a better so- 
cial framework of existence.” 

But social reconstruction alone did 
not satisfy Dom Virgil. Another way of 
“improving” both man and his environ- 
ment, he felt, was to encourage the arts 
in the service of the liturgy. For him, 





Virgil Michel: One of the first 


the arts were sacramental, revealing as 
they did the “inner mind and spirit 
through external tangible signs.” Thus 
he wrote about architecture, sculpture, 
metalcraft, painting, music and poetry. 
Though these arts are autonomous in 
their own right, they can help us to see 
the material things of this world as “so 
many signs and instruments of the 
spirit.” 

Throughout this carefully document- 
ed book, discussion centers around the 
beginnings of the liturgical movement 
in America about thirty years ago, the 
relationship between liturgy and Cath- 
olic life, religious education, culture, so- 
cial and philosophical thought. Written 
originally as a doctoral dissertation for 
the sociology department of the Catholic 
University of America, the book bears 
witness to the kind of scholarship en- 
couraged by Father Paul Hanly Furfey 
and Msgr. John Tracy Ellis. 

Sr. Mary Aourn, B.V.M. 


The Sacred Heart in the Life of the 
Church, by Margaret Williams, 
R.S.C.J. 248 pp. Sheed and Ward. 
$3.75. 


Pore Prus XII in his encyclical on 
the Sacred Heart, Haurietis Aquas, 
was at pains to encourage the faithful 
to deepen their devotion to the Heart 
of Christ by a diligent investigation and 
study of the sources of that devotion. 
In the present volume Mother Williams 
has provided a generous introduction to 
such sources, for she has composed a 
chronological anthology of texts deal- 
ing with the devotion from the time of 
the Incarnation to the year 1956 when 
Pius XII issued the last of a long line 
of Papal documents concerning devotion 
to the Sacred Heart of Our Lord. Nor 
has she been content merely to cite the 
texts; she has instead woven them all 
into a continuous narrative in which she 
gives the secular and religious back- 
ground of the times in which the indi- 
vidual texts were composed. 

The names of the authors she cites 
read like a roll call of the commanding 
personalities of the Christian tradition: 
Justin Martyr and Origen are there; so 
too are Ambrose, Augustine and Greg- 
ory the Great; Aquinas and» Bonaven- 
ture are called to give their testimony, 
while Lutgarde, Gertrude and Margaret 
Mary tell what it is to live a life de- 
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voted to the Heart of the Man-God; 
Francis de Sales, Bossuet, Berulle and 
John Eudes are grouped together to 
furnish what is perhaps the richest 
single chapter in the entire volume; 
and the Popes of the Sacred Heart, es- 
pecially Pius XII, are quoted liberally. 
The volume concludes with a_ brief 
epilogue concerning the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary, an appendix giving the 
Scriptural basis for the invocations of 
the Litany of the Sacred Heart, and a 
bibliography of books and articles on 
devotion to the Sacred Heart. The read- 
er of the volume can only be grateful 
for the diligence with which Mother 
Williams has collected items for her 
anthology and the taste with which she 
has commented on them. 

A few minor limitations can, how- 
ever, be noted in the work. The nature 
of devotion becomes somewhat confused, 
being treated in one place as though it 
were a separate virtue and in another as 
though it were an act of the virtue of 
religion. It does not seem to be quite 
accurate to say (as Mother Williams 
does) that the Church implicitly accepts 
the actuality of private revelations when 
she canonizes a person who has re- 
ceived such revelations. The most nota- 
ble limitation is that Mother Williams 
makes little or no mention of the pres- 
ent Holy Father’s activity in revitaliz- 
ing the Apostleship of Prayer. But 
these faults cannot conceal the basic fact 
to be noted about the present work: 
Mother Williams has composed an ex- 
cellent volume which will lead its read- 
ers to a better understanding of the de- 
votion to the Sacred Heart and which 
will bring much glory to the Heart of 
Him in whose honor the book was un- 
dertaken. 


R. F. Smrru, S.J. 
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By JOSEPH MEANY, M.M. 


O™= SELDOM thinks of Our Lord as 
a mystic, yet He is the world’s 
greatest. No privileged soul was ever so 
privileged as His; and it was His mission 
in life to share the delights of His 
mystical experience with men. That is 
why on the eve of His death He said to 
a chosen few, “These things I have 
spoken to you that My joy may be in 
you, and your joy may be full.” 

THE GOSPEL OF JOY by J. M. 
Perrin, O.P., (Newman, $2.50) is a 
thought provoking exposition of what is 
contained in those words of Our Lord. 
It is not an exegetical presentation in 
scientific form, but a solid treatise on 
the subject of Christian joy. It is divided 
into three parts: the nature of Christian 
joy, the Beatitudes, and the achieve- 
ment of holiness through joy. The ex- 
position of the Beatitudes and their re- 
lation to the Gifts of the Holy Ghost is 
excellent. A very profitable comparison 
is suggested between the Decalogue and 
the Beatitudes, the physical atmosphere 
in which they were given, and the 
psychological effect they are calculated 
to produce. Gladness, not sadness, be- 
comes the saint. 

All will benefit by a reflective reading 
of this little treatise; it should prove a 
blessing to novices and seminarians en- 
abling them to become properly oriented 
in their approach to a life of genuine 
holiness. It is solid spiritual reading. 

FRANCISCAN — SPIRITUALITY 
by Valentine-M. Breton, O.F.M. (Fran- 
ciscan Herald Press, $1.75) is a brief 
summation of the spiritual life in Fran- 
ciscan tradition. The first part of the 
book is devoted to the principles of Fran- 
ciscan spirituality, the conclusions 
drawn therefrom, and essential spiritual 
exercises. In limpid style, the author ex- 
plains how Franciscan spirituality is a 
unified system of piety oriented from 
the recognition in Jesus Christ, the God- 





Rev. Joseph Meaney, M.M., is a 
member of the faculty at the Maryknoll 
Seminary, Glen Ellyn, Illinois. In do- 
ing reviews of spiritual books, he has 
the cooperation of other faculty mem- 
bers with specialized knowledge. 





Man, the Being who was primarily 
willed by the Tri-Une God as God re. 
solved to manifest Himself “ad extr,’ 
before the creation of the universe, 
Eschewing theological belligerency, and 
careful to avoid belittling other schools 
the author highlights unhesitatingly the 
characteristics of the Franciscan school 
of spirituality, saying, 
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We are all Christians, above all else, as df 
are all the faithful in Christ. We maintain § . 
only, and with proper modesty, for we know § “ 
that others think the same of their school, § ti 
that we are more logical in our following pt 
Christ. 
Those who hold to the opinion that ti 
the determining motive of the Incarnaf h 
tion was Redemption, and that if Adam} a 
had not sinned, the Word would not 
have become Incarnate, will disagree 
with the author on various points 
Nevertheless, they will regard this little 
book as a nice summation of the prin 
ciples of Franciscan spirituality. And 
Franciscan tertiaries will want it to ap 
preciate the reason for the devotion 
they are urged to practice, and to sound 
the depths of the spiritual life they ar 
to lead. 
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[ yraac ZEAL becomes the modem 
layman as it did the first Christians 
After St. Stephen, the Church's fist} ” 
martyr, was put to death, “when ther f 
broke out on that day a great persecr| “ 
tion against the Church in Jerusalem; 
the Apostles remained in Jerusalem and 
it was laymen whom Providence ¢& 
polyed for the first thrust to start cor 
quering the world for Christ. In LAY: 
WORKERS FOR CHRIST, edited by 
Rev. George L. Kane, (CNewma, 
$3.00) modern counterparts of those la 
evangelists tell of the experience am 
of their motivation in adopting the worl 
of the apostolate today. 

Some of the contributors to this a 
thology are widely known in the fel 
of Catholic Action: David Goldstei 
Catherine de Hueck Doherty, Dorotiy 
Day, James O'Neill. Others who cami 
the torch of the Gospel into politic 
labor, secular education, journalism, # 
dio and television, finance, may ™ 
be so well known to the general publi 
but the impact of their apostolic # 
has been acutely felt in their respecti 
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gheres of influence. The autobiograph- 
ial sketches of these lay apostles will be 
,source of inspiration to every reader. 
There is an atmosphere of encourage- 
ment and of urgency about these 
modest presentations of signal achieve- 
ment in extending the kingdom of 
Christ by laymen. 

Tanquerey has described St. Francis 
ie Sales as a perfect gentleman and a 
devout humanist, an apostolic man and 
jirector, who knew how to make piety 
lable without taking from it the spirit 
dfsacrifice, and who rendered great serv- 
ie to modern spirituality by showing 
that devotion and even high sanctity are 
practical in every day life. One has only 
read a small. portion of The Introduc- 
tim To A Devout Life to appreciate 
how that service was rendered to men 
and women of his own time and of ours. 

For the busy layman of our day, 
LETTERS FROM A SAINT: ST. 
FRANCIS DE SALES, by George T. 
Eggleston, CHolt, $2.50) is an equally 
stviceable, though less extensive work, 
itis a collection of extracts from letters 
of St. Francis which have been organ- 
ied to enable the modern Catholic to 
put the Saint’s instructions and sug- 
gested practices of piety into daily use. 
The practical common sense of St. 
Francis’ piety and the solidity of his 
counsel cannot but impress the reader 
aid encourage him to seek peace of 
mind and soul where alone it is to be 
found, in the faithful fulfillment of the 
duties of one’s state in life. Priests, as 
well as religious and seminarians, and 
layfolk will relish this book as excellent 
piritual reading on the nature and 
practice of genuine devotion. 

FENELON’S LETTERS TO MEN 
AND WOMEN edited by Derek Stan- 
ford (Newman, $4.00) is an interesting 
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collection of writings by the illustrious 
Archbishop of Cambrai, addressed 
mostly to lay people. They deal primar- 
ily with spiritual direction, counseling 
his correspondents on prayer, patience, 
humility, encouragement and _ similar 
matters, 

The introduction quotes Rousseau as 
saying that if he had been a contem- 
porary of Fenelon, he would have been 
the Archbishop’s lackey, in hopes that 
he might become worthy to be his valet. 
Such was the power of the great orator’s 
pen. He warned against intellectual 
dangers, and on resting content with 
the present. He magnified God’s mercy 
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while urging man to serve God in jus- 
tice. Like Newman’s letters in Ward’s 
biography, even this small collection re- 
veals the soul of the author. The col- 
lection will give the reader a deeper in- 
sight into the mind and spirit of 
Fenelon, and it will furnish good spirit- 
ual reading for a great variety of tem- 
peraments. 


Te PROVIDE priests and seminarians 
with an up-to-date, comprehensive 
treatise on the liturgy is the purpose of 
THE WORSHIP OF THE 
CHURCH by William J. O’Shea, S.S. 
(Newman, $7.00). To quote the author, 
“This book developed from mimeo- 
graphed notes which the author has 
used for many years at St. Mary’s Semi- 
nary of Theology, Roland Park, Balti- 
more.” For him, liturgy is not just a code 
of laws and rules regulating public 
worship; nor is it a kind of fad for 
dilettantes, nor the special activity of an 
elite. It is rather “the celebration of the 
solemn corporate worship of God by that 
priestly society which is the Church.” 
He goes into the nature and purpose of 
the liturgy; its history and setting; 
liturgical music, the altar; the sanctuary 
and its furnishings; the liturgical year 
the Holy Sacrifice; the Divine Office; 
the greater sacramentals and extra-litur- 
gical devotions. 

There are other works on individual 
aspects of liturgy which are more pro- 
found; but here is given a comprehen- 
sive treatment of liturgy as such. 

THE FUNDAMENTALS OF 
CHRISTIAN DOGMA by Ludwig 
Ott (Herder, $7.50) may be considered 
a sort of Brevior for Special Dogma, in 
the technical sense. It was planned as a 
textbook for seminarians, yet the priest 
who would like to review his theology 
systematically will find it an ideal aid. 
The educated layman, interested in 
theology, will appreciate this book. It 
reads well; and the treatment is positive 
rather than speculative; though the 
latter is by no means eschewed. When 
Councils and other sources are quoted, 
the Latin text is frequently used. A use- 
ful bibliography is given for each sec- 
tion, with Latin and French works pre- 
dominating. 

Priests who conduct courses in theo- 
logy for lay people have here an excel- 
lent compendium which will serve as a 
splendid textbook, even though the 
print is somewhat small. 


Ronald Knox 
(Continued from page 10) 


gion. Four undergraduates lived in the 
Chaplaincy. For a man who was by 
temperament a shy recluse it cannot 
have been enjoyable to be surrounded 
permanently by the young, but he never 
for one moment allowed anybody to 
suspect that he found anything irksome 
about his work. He was conscious of his 
great gifts but he was also, as I know, 
a man of authentic humility acutely 
aware of his venial failings. 

Often when I was in America I was 
asked if I could explain the fact that 
our small country has produced more 
Catholics of outstanding literary ability 
than America. If'this be so, it is an acci- 
dent. Florence in the course of a cen- 
tury produced a wonderful galaxy of 
great painters and thereafter nothing of 
note. The century which ends with 
Monsignor Knox’s death was a wonder- 
ful century for English Catholic letters 
but it is not easy to see where the 
Church will find the successors of New- 
man and Francis Thompson, Chester- 
ton and Belloc and Knox. Perhaps the 
next century may, in Catholic letters as 
in far less important matters, be the 
American century. 





The Brief for Murder 
(Continued from page 25) 


books, the Down East flavor of the 
dialogue and background are excellently 
drawn, to the great prospective delight 
of anyone with an eye or an ear for New 
England ways. 

An outstanding member of a mystery- 
writing family, Ursula Curtiss has pro- 
duced another slick story of mounting 
desperation and terror set in an ordinary 
household. No mystery writer we know 
can excel Miss Curtiss in the ability to 
endow the mechanics of daily living 
with an air of creeping horror, nor in the 
ability to create children whose behavior 
in the face of adult tension and crisis 
rings with r.turalness. While the end- 
ing of THE STAIRWAY (Dodd, 
Mead, $2.95) is a little weak, the book 
is fast-paced and thoroughly engrossing. 

For the reader for whom the mystery 
story has replaced the aspirin as a cure 
for troubleye APPLEBY “TALKS 
AGAIN by Michael Innes ¢ Dodd, 
Mead, $2.95), provides a fine assort- 
ment of brief puzzles. 
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Stop Pushing 


(Continued from page 40) 


believe this, Doctor, but some people— 
who haven’t read your book yet—can be 
very disagreeable about what they con- 
sider eavesdropping. When I tried using 
both my ears as you suggested—well, the 
swelling is almost gone, so why dwell 
on it. 

But let’s get down to even more fun- 
damental material. Fatigue is a problem 
that has always interested me—in fact 
my earliest memory is of being com- 
pletely exhausted. Dr. O.A. has solved 
the problem: each Wednesday night at 
8:30 he takes a bath (not a shower) 
and subjects his body “to an invigorat- 
ing relaxation routine, relaxing one part 
at a time starting with my toes and 
working right on up.” I can hardly wait 
for Wednesday to come, though I must 
confess it’s a little hard waiting for 
that bath these hot days—my negative- 
minded cohorts have begun to complain 
a bit. 

You can also fight fatigue by “steam- 
letting.” He tells of “the chairman of 
the board of a steel firm who ‘opens his 
safety valve’ by mowing his own lawn 
until he gets over whatever problem 
happens to be bothering him, or reaches 
an important decision. Then he turns 
over his lawnmower to his gardener 
who finishes the job while he sips a 
Planter’s Punch on the patio and watch- 
es him!” Now, don’t go worrying about 
that gardener’s safety valve. He’s lucky 
to have a job that keeps him out in the 
open all day. 

As for insomnia, the answer is sim- 
plicity itself: “My personal routine is 
to imagine a wastebasket beside the 
bed and as each cluttering thought 
comes to mind, mentally I picture my- 
self discarding it into the wastebasket. 
Soon the basket is full and my mind is 
empty, and I’m off to slumberland.” 
Now why didn’t I ever think of that? 

I did think of better organizing my 
day, as Dr. O.A. suggests but my feeble 
efforts never seemed to work out. Here’s 
a schedule, Dr. Battista’s c£ course, that 
works: 

6:00-7:00. Supper. We always have 
soft FM dinner music playing. 

7:00-7:30. Listen to the children 
practice piano, and some family sing- 
ing. We let the supper dishes sit. 

7:30-8:00. Help get the supper dishes 
cleaned up and out of the way. While 
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my wife and I do this, our children are 
doing school-work. 

8:00-8:30. The children take baths 
and I take a shower. (This explains 
that Dr. O.A. doesn’t limit himself to 
a bath on Wednesdays—as I foolishly 
thought and was doing in an effort to 
follow his advice to the letter. He says 
nothing about skipping the shower on 
Wednesdays, so I presume he’s doubly 
clean that night. It’s a good thing he 
doesn’t have my landlady, though, or 
he would be facing an increase in rent 
for wasting all that water.) 

8:30-10:30. Night prayers with the 
children, after which I withdraw to my 
study. 

10:30-11:00. I join my better half in 
the living room for a TV program and 
the news before we go off to bed. 

Life can be beautiful, is all I can say. 

I think that I had better explain right 
now, in case you ever come to my office, 
about that blackboard behind my desk. 
It’s only another Battista—I’m sorry, Dr. 
Battista—suggestion to cure the problem 
of people who stay too long. “I have a 
blackboard in my office,” says Dr. O.A., 
“and always try to write the purpose 
of my caller’s visit on it as soon as pos- 
sible after his arrival and with his help.” 
I can guarantee this idea really works— 
in fact yesterday one visitor left before 
I even finished writing out his purpose. 

I don’t like to appear ungrateful to 
Dr. Battista, but I must confess that 
although he has made me a better man, 
I haven’t started to get more fun out of 
life. The people I work with, however, 
do seem to be enjoying life much, 
much more. Whenever I come around 
these days, they laugh and laugh and 
laugh. 





Letter from England 
(Continued from page 26) 


lieve that it had come out thirty years 
ago. Next year, too, occurs the cen- 
tenary of Henry Fowler's birth. His 
achievement in breaking away from the 
rigid rules of the nineteenth century 
grammarians and in offering a more 
flexible medium to all who write Eng- 
lish was very considerable. Most cer- 
tainly, as The Times Literary Supple- 
ment remarked the other day, he “has 


more powerfully affected the develop. 
ment of English prose style since 192 
than Bridges, Kipling, Shaw or any of 
his contemporaries.” 

In the late twenties Fowler’s book 
was regarded as “advanced” so that one 
finds it a little surprising—a sign of in. 
creasing years perhaps—to discover that 
nowadays there are many who look 
upon his rules as too rigid or too ar 
bitrary. To tell the truth, Fowler’s man. 
ner, urbane and witty if you agree with 
him, is apt to grate on those who take 
hardly to rules in writing. And yet it js 
the final word in the book’s title that js 
the important one: on a last analysis it 
is a chronicle of practices of writers of 
English—you cannot expect innovation 
to be justified in such circumstances, 
Yet for his period Fowler was an inno 
vator as well as a castigator of the pre. 
tentious, the inaccurate and the obscure, 
Some of the entries in his dictionary 
should be printed out in large letters 
and hung up in school classrooms; in 
that way the young might learn not to 
copy some of what passes for English 
in many publications today. Take the 
article headed “Genteelisms”: “By gen- 
teelism is here to be understood the sub 
stituting for the ordinary natural word 
that first suggests itself to the mind, of 
a synonym that is thought to be les 
soiled by the lips of the common herd, 
less familiar, less plebeian, less vulgar, 
less improper, less apt to come unhand- 
somely betwixt the wind and our nobil 
ity. The truly genteel do not offer beer 
but ale; invite one to step, not come 
this way; take in not lodgers but paying 
guests; . . . never help, but assist” and 
so on. After thirty years “genteelisms’ 
are still with us, though Fowler’s list 
could be considerably increased. Some 
of them are derived from advertising; in 
fact were Fowler alive now one could 
expect a lively article not only on lit 
erary critic's words (one of his mor 
amusing and telling efforts) but also on 
advertiser's English. He wrote a refer 
ence book for authors and all who write 
English, and reference books are not 3 
good quarry for quotations; he was 4 
craftsman and wrote for craftsmen: 
whatever the views held about the qual 
ity of his work and its appeal nowadays 
it remains an indispensable tool for the 
writer of English and there can be few 
of them who take their work seriously 
and do not lay his dictionary under cor 
tribution. 
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THE WORLD 


NE OF THE most vivid musical im- 
0 pressions remaining in our mem- 
oies of our first visit to Europe during 
the past summer is of the new opera 
ly Francis Poulenc, entitled The Dia- 
logues of the Carmelites. 

Poulenc, who has been described as 
he finest writer of art songs in the 
world today, has written only one other 
pera in his busy career. ‘That is a witty 
and saucy piece called Les Mamelles de 
Tiresias. Nothing could be farther from 
the mood, the spirit, and the musical 
froth of the earlier work than the mov- 
ing story and eloquent music with 
which Poulenc brings forward the ac- 
cunt of the martyrdom of a group of 
french Carmelite nuns during the 
French Revolution. 

The actual incident upon which 
Poulenc’s opera is based is only one of 
anumber of stories of the courage with 
which many religious faced death on 
the guillotine in those turbulent months. 
While we were in Rome, we saw murals 
inan Ursuline convent depicting a par- 
allel sacrifice. And the famous Parisian 
convent in the Rue du Bac, has a plaque 
recalling the death of some of the Sis- 
tes of Charity whose sole crime was 
that they held to a greater devotion than 
that which they gave to the State. 

The libretto of Poulenc’s opera is by 
George Bernanos. It was originally to 
have been made into a movie script but 
the opera stage now has it, and, thanks 
to the genius of the composer, it makes 
a tremendous and lasting impression. 
Since Americans will have an unusual 
Opportunity of appreciating the work 
when the NBC Opera Theater gives it 
a televised performance next December 
8, it is worth comment here. 

While the focal point of the opera is 
its closing triumphant tragedy, it cen- 
ters around the beautiful Blanche de la 
Force,and her vocation to the Carmel- 
ites. Two prioresses expound Carmelite 
Philosophy during the opera. The first 
of these dies at the close of act one, her 
death coming as she sees a vision of the 
lined convent, and is gripped by a 
sudden and, for her, inexplicable fear 
of dying. 

Her successor is one of the great fig- 
wes of opera in the serene strength of 
character given her by Bernanos and 


Poulenc. This role, incidentally, will be 
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By PAUL HUME 


sung on NBC by the distinguished 
American soprano, Leontyne Price, who 
will also be heard in the first American 
performances of the opera during the 
September season of the San Francisco 
Opera Company. 

This second prioress has two magnifi- 
cent scenes: first, when she delivers an 
eloquent homily to her new charges, and 
second, as she comforts them with a 
deeply maternal beauty, after their first 
night in prison, shortly before they are 
to attain martyrdom, an attainment for 
which they have cast a unanimous vote. 

Of necessity Poulenc has written an 
opera in which most of the singing is 
done by women. However, some highly 
sympathetic music is allotted to the 
chaplain of the convent, and to him, 
during the final scene, is given the sub- 
tlest, but most effective action. He, to- 
gether with brief appearances by 
Blanche’s father and brother, and vari- 
ous unruly revolutionaries, provides suf- 
ficient balance and contrast in sound. 


I" Is easy to trace Poulenc’s eminence 
as a writer of great songs in his 
operatic style. The “Dialogues” is di- 
vided into three acts, but its more obvi- 
ous division is into twelve tableaux, each 





Paul Hume is Music Editor of the Washing- 
ton Post and author of “Catholic Church 
Music.’’ His column on music will appear 
regularly in future issues. 





of which runs hardly more than twelve 
minutes. If there is any single problem 
in viewing the opera in an operatic 
theater, such as the Opera in Paris 
where we saw it, it lies in this unavoid- 
ably episodic situation. On television it 
will be interesting to see if this feeling 
does not largely disappear. 

Poulenc, in the dedication of his 
opera, pays tribute to his mother, from 
whom he says he first learned a love for 
music, and to the four composers who 
directly influenced him in the composi- 
tion of this work: Monteverdi, Verdi, 
Moussorgsky and Debussy. The influ- 
ence is as clear as Poulenc’s open ac- 
knowledgment of it. The vocal style is 
honest in its admitted debt to the Debus- 
sy who, in Pelleas et Melisande, sought 
and found a means of adapting speech 
rhythms to the opera stage, so that the 
telling of a story might flow as if with- 
out any artificial delay. 

The harmonic idiom is, to a high de- 
gree, borrowed straight from Moussorg- 
sky’s Boris Godounoff, though its use 
gives it an entirely new cast. The sus- 
tained vocal lines in the piece, notably 
those of the second prioress, have about 
them the grandeur of the later Verdi, 
and over the entire work rests the Mon- 
teverdian spirit in which the very first 
operas were conceived as vehicles for 
the combination, in equal parts, of mu- 
sic and drama. 

The Dialogues of the Carmelites is 
an impressive work wholly Catholic in 
its inspiration and theme, but one 
which obviously makes an appeal wider 
than to Catholics alone. Its imperative 
call to the public was apparent in Paris 
where it was running simultaneously in 
the opera house and in one of the legiti- 
mate theaters, though its operatic per- 
formances were, in the nature of operas, 
not nightly affairs. 

The opera has already been recorded 
by Angel Records, but it is rumored 
that the recording, made by the Paris 
cast, will be shelved in favor of a new 
version to be done by those who will 
sing it for NBC in December. This 
would be an interesting event, especial- 
ly since the opera will be sung on tele- 
vision in a new translation. The reason 
behind the switch is the dreadful sing- 
ing of the French women, most of 

(Continued on page 60) 
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ART AND ARTISTS 


bens PHENOMENAL upsurge of interest 
in the fine arts evident in America 
at the present time may be the logical 
direction a once insecure, pioneer nation 
is taking to express a long submerged 
but inherent longing for aesthetic val- 
ues. Whatever the reason, the awaken- 
ing is taking place at a time when 
American art is in a vigorous condition, 
if on a principally, but not exclusively, 
naturalistic level. Speaking for the 
eastern half of the United States, we 
would say that there is not a single 
region which does not have new or long- 
established art associations and guilds 
for exhibiting the work of the advanced 
artist, and hardly a town or community 
which does not have its own buzzing art 
center where outdoor festivals and in- 
door exhibitions give opportunity for 
work of almost every caliber to be 
shown. 

Public museums and galleriés, too, are 
literally overflowing with new and sea- 
soned art-lovers seeking aesthetic enjoy- 
ment gazing at the abstract, cubist, ex- 
pressionist, surrealist and non-objective 
painting and sculpture which is the new 
(out of France, Germany and pre-Com- 
munist Russia) American art. And this 


“Paul as Harlequin,’’ Picasso, Museum 


By ADELAIDE GARVIN 


is by no means confined to museums 
committed wholly to art of the twentieth 
century. The Metropolitan Museum of 
Art in New York, for instance, besides 
maintaining several permanent galleries 
devoted to modern art, frequently holds 
special exhibitions of the work of the 
modern masters. During the past sum- 
mer in its “Impressionist and Modern 
Paintings from Private Collections” 
show, a full range of modern art was 
on view, with paintings by Renoir, 
Manet, Monet, Toulouse-Lautrec, Van 
Gogh, Cezanne and Degas, to name a 
few of the impressionists and by those 
early moderns who are still painting, 
Braque, Derain, Matisse, Leger and 
Picasso. Such is the fluidity of any art 
movement, however, that there is some- 
times a fuzzy line between the work of 
the later impressionists and that of the 
early moderns, as for instance, between 
the two still-lifes by Georges Braque 
and Paul Cezanne reproduced here. 
Pablo Picasso’s painting of his son, 
“Paul as Harlequin,” represents one of 
hundreds of the Spanish master’s works 


of Modern Art 





(sculpture, paintings and drawings) ex. 
hibited recently at the Museum of 
Modern Art in New York, to celebrate 
his seventy-fifth birthday. . Examples 
ranged from his collage and cubist paint. 
ings of the 1890's and early 1900s, 
through his blue and harlequin periods 
to his later abstractions. Although the 
equally famous Henri Matisse and 
Georges Braque were Picasso’s contem- 
poraries and friendly rivals, they seem 
not to have equalled his range of feroci- 
ous, tender and cerebral periods, nor to 
have exerted quite his degree of in- 
fluence. The Chicago Art Institute will 
feature this same exhibition from Octo- 
ber 29 to December 8; and the Phila 
delphia Museum of Art, from January 
8 to February 22, 1958. Taking its place 
at the Museum of Modern Art, will be 
an exhibition of German Art of the 
twentieth century. 

Unfortunately, the diversity of terms 
used to describe the multitudinous off- 
shoots of the basic art form of the mod- 
ern art movement often leads to some 
confusion, and less than complete en- 
joyment for the uninitiated but would 
be art lover. This is not to say that mod- 
ern artists do not know what they are 
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doing. While all modern art may be said 
to be abstract, in that the artist extracts 
the bare essentials of an image and mod- 
ies or even distorts them to emphasize 
his personal vision of the chosen subject 
matter, he may choose one of several 
ways to realize his intention, as the 
writer may choose one of several writing 
forms to frame a given chain of events. 
Thus, Rico Lebrun, in his Crucifixion 
gries, depicts Mary as a_ grieving 
woman, “crying forever,” or Alfred 
Crimi presents the three Marys as nun- 
like, haloed figures, each artist respond- 
ing in his own way technically, emotion- 
ally and perhaps spiritually, to the same 
subject. But to attempt to categorize the 
method of either painter, whether by the 
term pure abstract, expressionist or ab- 
stract-expressionist, is to risk conflicting 
with the opinions of museum experts or 
with the artists themselves. Ever since 
the late 1900’s when the artist was freed 
by photography from the need to tell a 
sory or to paint an exact likeness of a 
face, he has been seeking “. . . the most 
direct way of expressing direct percep- 
tion of an object, perceiving his reality 
of that object in terms of the painting 
of it. The act of painting is not a dupli- 
cation of experience, but the extension 
of it on the plane of formal invention.” 
(Stuart Davis, The New York Times, 
1950.) As long as the artist’s work is in- 
tegrated by knowledge, experience and 
craftsmanship and is realized on the 
level most natural to him, whether this 
be emotional, intellectual or spiritual, 
(or a combination of all three), his 
attistic method need not be considered 
more than a formal means to this end. 

With much of this in mind, the 
Slomon R. Guggenheim Museum in 
New York a few years ago decided to 
chew all labels (leaving their use to 
the critics) and to call all twentieth cen- 
tury art simply modern art, as in its cur- 
tnt special exhibition of paintings 
and sculpture by leading contemporary 
attists. In order to stimulate a deeper 
understanding and acceptance of the 
work of the modern masters, the Gug- 
genheim has inaugurated a unique sys- 
ttm of loan exhibitions consisting of 
about a dozen paintings from its col- 


Adelaide Garvin is a New York artist 
and art reviewer whose column on art 
will alternate with the art column by 
Nina Polcyn of Chicago. 
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“Cherries and Apricots,“ Cezanne, The Metropolitan Museum of Art 


“Still Life,’’ Georges Braque, The Metropolitan Museum of Art 


lections, ranging from the impressionists 
to the late moderns, available for the 
asking (and a moderate transportation 
charge) to college art departments. In 
the last five years, Notre Dame Univer- 
sity; Sienna Heights College, Michigan; 
Marywood College, Pennsylvania; St. 
Scholastica College, Minnesota and St. 
John’s University, Minnesota, have 
acquired paintings by Chagall, Braque, 
Klee, Matisse and Kandinsky, to name 
but a few, for six months’ loan, 


Fo WHAT spiritual purpose can ex- 
posure to this new art be validly 
used? The present Holy Father, in his 


encyclical letter “On the Sacred 
Liturgy,” while deploring “certain de- 
formed and debased images and forms 
of so-called sacred art” stated further, 
“It is eminently fitting that the art of our 
times have a free opportunity to serve 
the sacred edifices and sacred rites with 
due reverence and due honor; so that it 
too may add its voice to the magnificient 
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hymn of glory which men of high talent 
have sung throughout the passing cen- 
turies of the Catholic Faith.” For some 
years now, spiritually motivated design- 
ers of sacred art, stimulated by such 
papal encouragement and sponsored by 
organizations like the Liturgical Arts 
Society in New York, have adapted the 
abstract art form to their work, produc- 
ing sacred art eminently fitting to 
Christian traditions of piety, harmony 
and capacity for inspiration. In a later 
column we hope to discuss examples of 
this new sacred art such as the proposed, 
but not yet commissioned, Church of 
the Four Evangelists designed by Andre 
Girard and Jean Labatut. For the pres- 
ent we will mention only that between 
August 19 and 22, during an annual 
Liturgical Week held at St. John’s 
Abbey College at Collegeville, Minn- 
esota, three afternoon workshops on 
liturgical art were conducted by Mr. 
Maurice Lavanoux, secretary of the 
Liturgical Arts Society. Results achieved 
in these workshops will be discussed in 
Liturgical Arts Magazine and by Nina 
Polcyn in the November issue of The 
Critic. 

While religious experience has always 
been a contributing force in the work 
of the great painter, it is interesting to 
note that today this is not necessarily 
confined to the liturgical artist. Recent- 
ly many moderns have chosen to depict 
religious subjects in the abstract medi- 
um. Lebrun and Crimi Cwinner with 
his three Marys of the $1000 Emily 
Lowe Award for 1957) have been men- 
tioned above. Salvador Dali seems com- 
pletely committed with his recent 
Christocentric series of the Last Supper 
and the Crucifixion (although his latest 
work is abstract only in content, not in 
execution.) Space allows only one more 
example: the magnificent three panel 
painting of the Crucifixion by Jack 
Wolf, exhibited recently in the Young 
America Show at the Whitney Museum 
of American Art in New York. By tele- 
scoping several events of the Passion 
and Death into a violent hillscape of 
Calvary, crowded with action, figures 
and symbols in interweaving blues, 
blacks, purples and magentas, this 
young painter evoked such rapt atten- 
tion in viewers of his painting that they 
stood gaping for minutes on end. The 
original painting can be seen by readers 
in the Boston area at the Margaret 
Brown gallery. 
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Thompson Poems 
(Continued from page 17) 


ty-eight poems including three on the 
death of Coventry Patmore. The initiat- 
ing poem is a quatrain on Keat’s lines, 
“Beauty if Truth, Truth Beauty,” a 
challenge, as it were, to the half-truth 
of the much quoted line: 


“Beauty is truth, truth beauty,” well thou 
saidst, 

Boy of the ages! 

For to itself the toad seems beautiful 

And beauty’s self is in dull censure dull. 


Especially poignant are the poems to 
Patmore; the first, “Patmore and New 
Poems,” in which Thompson dedicates 
the book to him who “. . . did’st not 
read it living, O my dear!/ Take it 
then, dead. . . . O/ writ for thee, who 
would’st not stay to hear,/ Be then this 
book/ A secret ’twixt my soul and thy 
dead ear!” The three elegies, though 
restrained, are typical Thompson, the 
third lamenting “He spake my speech./ 
In all the world, he only,/ He is gone.” 
And the poet is left “. . . like to one/ 
That standeth sole upon an_ alien 
beach,/ And sees the last sail of his 
kindred go/ Down the horizon sinking 
slow.” 

But the ordinary reader may not be 
prepared to find Francis Thompson, 
usually grave and profound, in a some- 
what lighter mood. He will find him 
so, and charmingly, in the section titled 
“The Poet Jester” wherein is one of the 
numerous scraps of verse and doggerel 
on Paul Kruger of Boer War fame, and 
again in “The Voice of the Turtle Is 
Heard in Our Land,” a description of 
what he likely considers “tall stories,” 
of a ride on an alligator, and sea turtle 
as recorded in Waterton’s Wanderings 
in South America, and Louis de Rouge- 
mont’s Adventures as Told by Himself. 
His conclusion: “Now thanks to thee, 
my turtle friend,/ For the lesson thou 
hast taught!_/ Though fish are cap- 
tured by the mouth/ Men by the tale 
are caught!” 

Of special interest in the sixth sec- 
tion, “The Poet and His Poetry,” is that 
“On a Reviewer, Calling My Poetry 
‘Ambitious’” and that “the wise gods 
do sometimes smile/ When critics are 
cock-sure”/ which is a reply or com- 
ment, as it were, to Quiller-Couch, 
who, reviewing Thompson’s New 
Poems in the Speaker, remarked that 
“In some of the ambitious poems, ambi- 


of the poem, “No Singer of His Time,” 


tiousness is perilously near pretentioys. | | 
ness.” In the notes Father Connolly f i 
quotes apropos of the title and theme i 


Chesterton’s words to the effect that 


None of the Victorians were able to un. 
derstand Francis Thompson; his sky-scrap- 
ing humility, his mountains of mystical de. 
tail, his occasional and unashamed weak. 
ness, his sudden and sacred blasphemies, } 

Perhaps the shortest definition of the Vic. 

torian Age is that he stood outside it. 

The two plays included in this vyol- 
ume are: Napoleon Judges, a brief 
tragedy in two scenes, wherein the life 
of a military deserter is arbitrarily taken 
at the whim of a frivolous woman, much 
to Napoleon’s displeasure, who, when 
he found out the truth, straightway sen- 
tenced to death the one responsible for 
the murder; and Man Proposes But 
Woman Disposes, Un Conte sans Re- 
conteur, in two lengthy scenes, which 
the poet introduces by an “Apologia Pro 
Fabula Mea” as “but one pennyworth 
of man to an intolerable deal of wom- 
an,” a delightful satire of intrigue on 
the proverbial fickleness of woman in 
the matter of chosing a mate. 

We are happy that Father Connolly 
has been so fortunate as to obtain these 
precious notebooks of the much loved 
Francis Thompson, a_ collection of 
which every student of English litera- 
ture will have to take account. The 
Man Has Wings is a necessity for the 
Thompson shelf of every library. 
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Off the Cuff 
(Continued from page 48) 


Hater, to be published by Regnery next 
Spring. 

Asked to name some things he has 
enjoyed reading recently, Mr. Ready} ! 
replied: “The best single book I have}! 
read in years is Starkie’s The Road to 
Santiago. The great epic trilogy of Pro 
fessor Tolkien, The Lord of the Ring 
remains a constant companion. His chil 
dren’s book, Hobbit, I have given away 
to families for Christmas by the dozen 
Some very bad books got disgracefully 
good reviews: such books as A Walk om 
the Wild Side, Onionhead, Don't Go 
Near the Water . . . There has been® 
steadily increasing flow of good Catholic 
writing and criticism and magazines like 
The Sign, Ave Maria, The Voice of &. 
Jude, popular magazines, are all mut 
better, let alone The Catholic World 
Jubilee still needs to find its feet. The 
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Sqn Francisco Monitor (diocesan paper ) 
i; running the most improved literary 
page in ‘che nation.” 





Obscenity in Literature 
(Continued from page 12) 


The church and civic groups which see 
the threat to youthful morals as the 
chief evil of obscenity will have to alter 
their methods or goals. They cannot in 
the future succeed in their purposes by 
evaluating books from the viewpoint of 
the average child or adolescent. They 
must take the view of the average per- 
gn, who it seems is an adult. If a 
Mickey Spillane paper bound would 
not appeal to the morbid or shameful 
interest of the average person in sex or 
nudity, the book is not obscene despite 
its effect on adolescents. 

Furthermore, these groups may no 
lnger evaluate art on the basis of iso- 
lated scenes or descriptions, words or 
situations. These must be judged in 
their relations to the entire work. The 
shocking, pitiful monologue of Molly 
Bloom in Ulysses must be read as the 
revelation of the stream of images in 
the subconscious mind of a person such 
as she; and the reader must have in 
mind the disturbing images in the sub- 
conscious of us all, with respect for the 
atistry involved in what Joyce is trying 
to do, and in the light Gif there be 
light) of the entire book. Perhaps parts 
of Christopher Morley’s Kitty Foyle 
would be a better illustration than 
Ulysses of this point regarding young 
people, for it is likely that few, if any, 
of them will be reading Ulysses. 

The Kingsley Books decision has ap- 
proved a new weapon for use in keep- 
ing obscene material from circulation. 
This remedy appears to be a quick and 
effective aid to local law enforcing ofh- 
tials. There should be no frustrating 
‘courts’ delay” in bringing dealers in 
obscenity to heel, because there is no 
trial by jury, as in criminal obscenity 
cases, to slow down the process. This 
may smack of undemocratic procedure, 
but it must be remembered that trial by 
jury is not a matter of right in all cases. 
The “limited injunctive remedy,” more- 
over, is in New York initiated by the 
mayor or corporation counsei, and ac- 
cordingly irate church and civic groups 
and parents should have little difficulty 
in stirring action when convinced of 
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the obscenity of literature and deter- 
mined to do something about it. 

The Roth-Alberts decisions in hold- 
ing the term “obscene” clear enough for 
legal purpose, paved the way for a 
good pruning job by state legislators. 
They can trim off many of the words 
their laws rattle off as “neighbor” of 
obscene, to use Father Harold Gardin- 
ers word. He used it in saying that 
canon law does not include in its pro- 
hibition of obscenity the vulgar, dis- 
tasteful, unpleasant and brutal. “neigh- 
bors.” The decisions should also serve 
to enlighten further the obscenity indus- 
try as to what conduct and material is 
forbidden, so that it can predict what 
local and federal governments may and 
may not lawfully suppress. 

None of the decisions favorable to the 
Censors are self-operating. They will 
not remove one obscene book from the 
corner news stand or drug store nor will 
they change the hearts of unprincipled 
men engaged in what Judge Frankfur- 
ter in the Kingsley Books case called a 
“filthy business.” Their efficacy in the 
war presupposes continued democratic 
political action by church and civic 
groups and prompt decisive legal action. 


f t-s courts which will apply the 
Roth-Alberts test in obscenity cases 
will need deep sympathy. A Pandora’s 
box of thorny questions has been 





opened. Who is the average person? Is 
he able to judge books of the kind writ- 
ten by Joyce and Faulkner? Who is to 
say that a challenged book has such 
scientific or historical merit as to out- 
weigh the evil of obscenity it contains? 
What of the Ancients, like Aristophanes’ 
Lysistrata; has time fenced them in 
from examination? What thoughts are 
prurient and who can say whether a 
particular work of art is likely to excite 
such thoughts? Should a judge or jury . 
decide the questions? The judges in the 
Ulysses case thought a jury trial im- 
practical for consideration of an entire 
book especially one as long and difficult 
as Ulysses, but Justice Brennan dissent- 
ed in Kingsley Books because the New 
York law did not provide a jury trial. 
The realities of court procedures, it 
seems, compel agreement with the 
Ulysses judges. The people today may 
not know, or may have forgotten, the 
difficulty courts have had in other areas 
of law. For generations they struggled 
with judicial administration of personal 
injury cases and achieved the workable 
fiction of the “reasonable man.” This 
fictional fellow’s conduct was made the 
test of the conduct of his real contem- 
poraries. Obscenity’s “average person” 
will doubtless suffice as the same rule 
of thumb as the lawyers and courts 
struggle for a more certain rule. 

The trouble is that in personal in- 
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jury cases we are dealing with external 
conduct and in obscenity we are deal- 
ing with thoughts and desires. There 
are only so many ways that automobile 
collisions occur and the average person 
has experienced them either as a princi- 
pal or witness and has knowledge of 


how they happen and how they can be. 


avoided. But only the priest or psy- 
chiatrist has access to the mental ex- 
periences of others. It seems therefore 
that judgments are likely to be more 
subjective than objective. This has been 
responsible for the confusion or uncer- 
tainty in the law. The confused picture 
is not the fault of the law or courts. 
That picture mirrors the confusion in 
society, in the minds of those who live 
in the society. The people are not clear 
about obscenity, and their law makers 
and judges come from among them and 
share the confusion. 

The people, unclear in mind about 
obscenity, give way to fear when greedy 
and unprincipled producers of “dirt for 
dirt’s sake” and fiercely competing ideas 
in mass communication threaten to over- 
whelm our culture. Passion then takes 
over and “mischief is afoot” with dan- 
ger to the civilizing influence of great 
art, and danger of bad law developing 
from pressurized bad arrests. 

If the Censors are unhappy about the 
Butler decision the Literati are critical 
of Roth-Alberts and Kingsley Books. 
The Butler opinion was given by a 
unanimous court, the others by a di- 
vided court. The Butler case therefore 
should have a more secure future. 

The majority opinion in Roth-Alberts 





stirred a hornet’s nest by setting up its 
test of obscenity. Judges Douglas and 
Black, in dissenting, thought that the 
test would punish the effect of the ma- 
terial on thought and desire instead of 
its effect upon anti-social conduct. This 
view might at first blush locate these 
dissenters in the philosophical corner 
of St. Thomas Aquinas. On this point 
Aquinas said, “Man can make laws in 
those matters of which he is able to 
judge. But man is not able to judge of 
interior movements which are hidden 
but only of exterior movements which 
appear.” The problem of obscenity in 
this country, however, is not one of 
mere individual thoughts and desires 
which are the domain of priest and psy- 
chiatrist. The problem of obscenity is a 
social problem, which Judge Harlan, in 
the Alberts case, said involved the de- 
grading of sex with an “eroding effect 
on moral standards” of our society. For 
this reason it seems plain that the 
Aquinas doctrine does not extend to sup- 
port the views of Douglas and Black. 
The fact that obscenity poses a social 
problem and is a social evil with which 
government must deal, takes the starch 
out of the Douglas-Black dissent. If the 
federal and state governments may deal 
with the evil without regard to whether 
obscene literature impels readers to un- 
lawful conduct, there is no purpose in 
discussing the absence of scientific proof 
of a cause and effect relationship be- 
tween the literature and the conduct. 
There are two extreme views in the 
matter of obscenity and it is likely that 


much of the Three Hundred Years War 
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has been carried on by those represent. 
ing the extreme views and who alone 
should be classified as Literati and | 
Censors. The extremist Censor will be 
at rest only when “the sculpture of 
Michaelangelo is given a fig leaf.” The 
extreme view of the Literati may be |! 
fairly represented by the expressed faith 
of Judge Douglas in his Roth-Alberts 
dissent, that “our people are able” to 
reject noxious literature as they are “to 
sort out the true from the false in the. 
ology, economics, politics or any other 
field.” ‘ 

The future of the law of obscenity js 
clouded with uncertainty. It is unlikely 
that the Three Hundred Years War will } ° 
end with the 1957 obscenity decisions, 
Judges Douglas and Black, in dissent 
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ing, thought the test of obscenity es 
tablished in Roth-Alberts was comm: | " 
nity censorship at its worst and created 
“a regime where, in the battle between : 
the Literati and the Phillistines, the 
Phillistines are certain to win.” That |° 
remains to be seen. 
th 

Agnes Repplier’s , 

Best Biography ‘ 
(Continued from page 13) n 

and helpfully begins her recital by tell J“ 
ing us about Angela de Merici, “a well , 
born and far-seeing lady of Lombardy’ ’ 


who, in the sixteenth century; “con F 
ceived the design of founding a reli |“ 
gious order for the education of little h 
maids.” I believe that many of us—and }) 
I humbly place myself in this category- 
who recognize the Ursulines as among 
the foremost educators of young gitls 
today, and who can speak, more or les 
glibbly, about the two great branches of ‘ 
their Order, one in the Deep South and [~ 
one in the Far North, which first ur 
dertook the education of girls on this 
continent, still know little or nothing 
about Angela de Merici except what 
Agnes Repplier tells us. I recommend ch 
that all such persons read with special 
care the chapter from which I have a 
ready quoted, and mark well that it took 
Angela seventeen years to accomplish 
her purpose, that at first she had only 
twelve women to help her, and that, 
though they were allowed to wear 4 
habit of sorts, her assistants were nevét 
formally recognized as nuns during hej, 
lifetime. Yet Saint Charles Borromedf,,, 
whose patronage was instrumental it ig 
helping to raise the standing of the lit 
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e group to monastic status, had such 
with in Angela and her purpose that 
he took steps to realize the desire of her 
? heart “after that heart had been stilled” 
and to assure the survival of her life’s 
wotk. More than this: he prophesied 
the day would come when convent 
ghools, such as she visualized, would 
be “spread all over the Christian world.” 
Even if we do not know much about 
Angela, we know that this prophecy has 
come true. 

Two women were outstandingly re- 
gonsible for its fulfillment in North 
America: one of these was Marie Guy- 
ad, who became Mere Marie de !’In- 
aamation and who sailed on the Saint 
Joseph for Quebec in 1639; the other 
was Madeleine Hachard, who became 
Mere Madeleine de Saint Stanislas and 
who sailed a year later on the Gironde 
for New Orleans. “The noteworthy 
characteristic of Ursula’s daughters is 
their valorous spirit,” Miss Repplier con- 
tantly reminds us. This time “it carried 
them as far afield as it had carried the 
Saint—-to the snows of Quebec and to 
the winter roses of New Orleans. The 
Saint Joseph sailed on a day that was 
‘parklingly clear’ and “encountered 
nothing more perilous than an iceberg 
which loomed out of the fog near 
enough to threaten its safety. But Mere 
Marie barely had time to gather her 
habit closely about her . . . when the 
danger was past. . . . The Gironde en- 
countered every possible disaster save 
shipwreck. It was swept out of its course 
by heavy gales and pursued by pirates; 
itran aground at the mouth.of the Mis- 
‘issippi, threw overboard its cargo and 
lost its livestock. . . . What really dif- 
ferentiates the two voyages, however, is 
the contrast between their two annalists. 
..»Mere Marie looked most of the time 
into her own soul. Madeleine’s bright 
eyes were fixed on the transient hap- 
penings of each day. Mere Marie was 
patient and serene under every mis- 
chance. Madeleine’s high spirit rose to 
meet catastrophe with something akin 
0 zest. . . . It must be confessed that, 
% described in her letters, they (the 
catastrophes) do sound vastly amusing. 
+. When the Ursulines of New Or- 
leans had completed their horrid jour- 
ney, they found awaiting them a com- 
fortable home and a land flowing with 
milk and honey. . . . But Quebec, small 
and bleak, offered no such carnal de- 
lights. Nature was niggardly except for 
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rock and river and sea. . . . Life was 
primitive and would have been rude 
save for the imperishable amenities of 
French civilization.” 

Perhaps it was because Madeleine’s 
bright eyes were so firmly fixed on 
everything that was happening, and that 
she wrote about these happenings in 
such spirited detail while Mere Marie, 
on the contrary, spent most of her 
leisure time looking into her own soul, 
that Agnes Repplier chose the latter 
rather than the former as the subject of 
her book. The Ursulines of New Or- 
leans already possessed a chronicler who 
was willing no less than able to record 
their adventures; the Ursulines of Que- 
bec were somewhat less favored in that 
respect and it was highly desirable that 
one of their nuns should also be pre- 
sented as embodying the valorous spirit 
of the Ursulines. Personally I am very 
glad that Miss Repplier saw the matter 
in this light. For some years it has been 
my good fortune to live, during the win- 
ter time, directly across the street from 
the building which was the first Ur- 
suline Convent in New Orleans, in a 
house built on land which was original- 
ly part of the Ursulines’ property, and I 
have come to regard Madeleine Hachard 
as a neighbor and a friend. But though 
I have visited Quebec, on several occa- 
sions and have been kindly received by 
the Ursulines there—as I have been by 
all the nuns with whom I have happily 
made connections—I should never have 
felt really close to Mere Marie if it had 
not been for her present biographer. As 


a friend of hers has recently written to 
me, “In writing books such as Mere 
Marie of the Ursulines and Pere Mar- 
quette, she wanted to bring out the hu- 
man side as well as the saintly qual- 
ities.” She certainly succeeded in doing 
so. We see our heroine first as the jeune 
fille bien elevee of medieval Tours; the 
dutiful daughter and equally dutiful 
though reluctant young wife —for she 
already felt that the cloister and not the 
hearth was her destiny; the circumspect 
widow and conscientious mother who 
would not leave her child until his edu- 
cation took him away from her; the 
happy novice whose “nature fulfilled it- 
self’ when freed from all earthly ties; 
the daring pioneer into the unknown; 
the skillful, prudent and enlightened 
foundress and administrator; the accom- 
plished linguist who learned to speak 
three different Indian tongues in order 
that there should be no language bar- 
rier between herself and her dearly 
loved protegees; the teacher of the ig- 
norant and the benefactress of the poor. 
We learn, perhaps with surprise, that 
she was as much a mystic as an execu- 
tive. Yet why should we be surprised? 
Teresa of Avila, to whom indeed she 
has often been compared, was one of 
the greatest mystics of all time and also 
one of the most able administrators. The 
gifts which enable a woman to be both 
are not as alien to each other as sceptics 
would have us believe. 

In this book we also see Quebec: the 
rude settlement which twenty-seven 
years sufficed to change into a civilized 
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town; the wars and rumors of wars 
which troubled it, the years of peace 
which brought it prosperity and _pres- 
tige; the numerous men and women 
who peopled it and gave it greatness, 
the savages who threatened it, the mis- 
sionaries who went out from it to con- 
vert the heathen. But all the time it is 
Mere Marie who dominates the scene 
and I like to think of her primarily as 
Agnes Repplier has presented her in the 
final pages of the book: “She looked at 
the fast-growing town about her, and 
felt that she had been part of its growth. 
She looked at the widening river, and 
remembered the words in which it had 
been described to her: ‘beautiful as the 
Seine, rapid as the Rhone, and deep as 
the sea.’ She thought of that other and 
still greater river for which search was 
being made. Anchored fast, her mind 
flew far afield. Her keen curiosity was 
unmarred by personal restlessness, or by 
personal desires. She was where she was 
by the will of God. . . . Mere Marie’s 
life was given unreservedly to the ful- 
fillment of a great duty. She saw it with 
clear eyes, and she was faithful to the 
labor it imposed, being wholly unafraid 
of what the years might bring. The 
closer we look at her quiet figure, the 
more firmly and nobly we see it etched 
against the background of history. 

‘Courage was cast about her like a 

dress 
Of solemn comeliness; 
A gathered mind and an untroubled 
face 

Did give her dangers grace.’ 

Her biographer also had a “gathered 
mind.” It is this which has permitted 
her to paint so beautiful and so inspir- 
ing a picture. 


” 





World of Music 
(Continued from page 53) 


whom illustrate with devasting results, 
the poor estate into which French vocal 
training has fallen in late years. 

It can hardly be thought that the 
choice of December 8 was only a happy 
coincidence on the part of NBC’s Opera 
Theater for their presentation of this 
great new work. It is thus not only to 
their credit that they are willing to 
bring us an outstanding recent opera, 
and one of open Catholic thought, but 
that they would present it on one of 
the great feasts of the Church places us 
more deeply in their debt. 
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